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I.— Historical Setting. 

Authorities for the History of the Gujarat Saltanat, A.H.. 806-980 : 
A.D. 1403-T573. 

1. The Tarlkh i Firishta by Muhammad Qasim Hindu Shah, 
surnamed Firishta, circa A.D. 1606-1611; translated by Lieut.-Cul. 
John Briggs, 4 vols., A.D. 1829. 

2. The Mir’at i Sikandarl by Sikandar bin Muhammad, A.D. 
1611; translated in Sir E. Clive Bayley’s History of Gujarat, 
A.D. 1886.* 

3. The Mir’at i AhmadI by ‘All Muhammad Khan, A.D. 
1756-1761 ; 

(a) translated in James Bird's History of Gujarat, A.D. 1835. 
(5) also translated in Sir E. Clive Bay ley's History of Gujarat, 
A.D. 1886. 

4. The Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. I., Part I., A.D. 189G, containing 
the History of Gujarat, Musalman Period, by Colonel J. W. Watson. 

Throughout this article the following abbreviations will be 
employed : — 

Br.-F.^Briggs's Firishta ; Ba.-S= Bayley’s Mir’at i Sikandarl ; 
Bi.-A. = Bird’s Mir’at i AhmadI; Ba. -A — Bayley’s Mir’at i 
AhmadI ; 

*A copy of the recently published complete translation of the Mir’at i 
Sikandarl by Fazlullah Lutfullah Faridi reached me too late to be of service 
in the preparation of this article. 
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W.-B.G. = Watson's History of Gujarat in the Bombay Gazetteer. 

A flavour of romance attaches to the history that has come down 
to us of the father of the founder of the Gujarat Saltanat. In the 
days of the eccentric Sultan of Dehll, Muhammad bin Taghlaq 
(A.H. 725-752 ; A.D. 1324-1351), his cousin Fmiz, while on a 
hunting expedition in the Kheda district of Gujarat, wandered from 
his attendants and lost his way. Wearied with the chase, he turned 
his horse at eventide in the direction of the village of Thasra,* and on 
the stranger’s arrival there the village headmen, two brothers of the 
Tanka family of Rajputs, Sadhu and Sadharan by name, cordially 
invited him to partake of their hospitality. Soon an ample board was 
spread, and Sadhu’s sister, a maiden “peerless in beauty and love- 
liness,” filling a goblet, presented it to the unknown guest. He 
received the vessel from her hand with a pleasure he was at no 
pains to conceal. After he had quaffed three cups, “ the rosebud 
of his disposition unfolded, ” and now the talk grew confidential. 
The stranger ere long revealed himself to be the Sultan’s cousin and 
his acknowledged heir. Sadhu straightway gave his sister, “more 
lovely than a hurl of light,” in nikah marriage to the prince, and 
thereafter the two brothers, linking their fortunes with his, accom- 
panied him to Dehli, the capital of the kingdom. It was not long 
before both of them, in the phrase of Sikandar bin Muhammad, 11 ob- 
tained the honour of Islam,” and on this change of his faith Sadhfiran 
received the title of WajT al Mulk, “ the Support of the State.” With 
the proselyte's proverbial zeal, the brothers became disciples of a 
much revered Muslim saint, f and soon gained a high reputation for 
niety. Of Zafar Khan, the more famous son of WajP al Mulk, it is 
related that this saint, in return for a timely kindness, promised him 
prophetically the whole country of Gujarat, and later, giving him a 
handful of dates, said, “ Zafar Khan, thy seed like unto these in 
number shall rule over Gujarat/’ The historian adds “ Some say 
there were twelve, some thirteen dates, others say eleven: God 
knows which story is true.” 


* Some historians are of opinion that the scene of this incident lay not at 
Thasra in Gujarat, hut at Thane ^ar in the Sirhind division of the Panjab. 

tThb saint was known as Qutb al aqtab Hadrat Makhdum i Jahaniyan, ‘ the 
pole-star of pole-^tai>, Hi 5 * Plighness the Lord of Mortals.’ As the qutb al 
aqtab, he was held to have attained that supreme stage of sanctity wherein 
is ipflectcd the heart of the Prophet himself. 
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The death of the Sultan Muhammad bin Taghlaq was in keeping 
with a life marked by projects magnificent in conception but 
abortive, at times ludicrously abortive, in achievement. In 1351 
he set off from Gujarat in order to chastise Lower Sindh for har- 
bouring insurgents. Though accompanied by an army “ as numer- 
ous as a swarm of ants or locusts/’ he did not live to annihilate 
the refractory Sfimra Rajputs of Thatta, but himself died on the 
banks of the Indus from fever induced by a surfeit of fish. The 
Sultan had left no son,* but Flruz, his cousin and legatee, on the third 
day ascended the throne, and for the next thirty-seven years swayed, 
and on the whole beneficently, the destinies, of the Empire. Zafar 
Khan and his brother Shams Khan, as nephews of the queen, were 
now advanced to high honours, and to them were entrusted the res- 
ponsible duties pertaining to the office of Chief Butler, l ohda 
i sharabdarl. On the death of Firiiz Shah in 1388, a grandson, 
Ghiyath al din Taghlaq Shah II, succeeding to the Saltanat, spent 
his brief reign of five months in an unbroken round of debauchery. 
Another grandson, Abu Bakr, next held the throne for some nine 
months, at the end of which time he was deposed by the late 


* The following Genealogical Table shows the relationship of the Taghlaqid 
Sultans of Dehli : — 


Taghlaq, 

(slave of Ghiyath al din Balban) 


Ghivath al din Taghlaq I Sipah Salar Rajah 

"~1320 — UZT I 

I . I 

Muhammad II (Juna) Flruz Shah III 

bin Taghlaq 1351 — 1388 

1324-1351 | 


Fath Zafar Nasir al din Muhammad III 

I *1 1389-1332 


Gh iyath al din N us rat Khan Abu Bakr Sikandar Nasir al din 

Taghlaq II 1394-1399 1388-1389 1392 Mahmud II 

1388 (5 mos.) (9 mos.) (45 days) 1392-1412. 
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Firuz Shah’s son, Nasir al din Muhammad Shah III, who for the 
three years 1 389-1392 managed to retain the sovereign power. It 
was during the reign of this Sultan, Muhammad III., that Zafar 
Khan was appointed to the viceroyalty of Gujarat. Ugly rumours 
had reached the Court that the then viceroy, Mufarreh Sultan! , 
more commonly known by his title of Farhut al Mulk RastI Khan, 
had been encouraging the Hindu religion, so as to gain the goodwill 
of the populace, and by their aid establish a kingdom of Gujarat 
entirely independent of the paramount power at Dehll. Accordingly 
in 1391 the Sultan Muhammad selected Zafar Kh an, the son, it will 
be remembered, of Sadbaran the zealous apostate from Hinduism, for 
the viceroyalty, in supersession of Mufarreh Khan. The governor- 
designate had a royal send off. Firishta records that he was given 
the title of Muzaffar Khan and honoured with a dress of instalment. 
He was further presented with the white canopy and scarlet pavilion 
*■ such as are exclusively used by kings” — a fitting presage of Zafar’s 
future assumption of regal power. Mufarreh gave battle to Zafar at 
the village of Kumbha in the district of Anhilwada Pattan, but the 
unruly ruler (Nazim be-nizam) was slain, and Zafar, to commemorate 
bis victory, founded on the site of the battle the town of Jltpur, 
Thereafter the whole of Gujarat acknowledged his authority, and 
under his strong administration the country prospered. 

But very different ran the course of affairs at the seat of the 
Empire. On the death of Muhammad III. in 1392, his son Si- 
Kandar succeeded to the throne, but suddenly died after a reign of 
only five and forty days. In the resultant confusion, his brother 
Nasir al din Mahmud II. was chosen king by one faction of the 
nobles, and a cousin Nusrat Khan by a rival faction. For many 
years thereafter the kingdom was sore distracted by internal strife. 
War between the claimants was still proceeding when Timur Lang, 
the lame Timur (Tamerlane), crossing the Indus, led the hordes 
of Tartary on that terrible invasion ^liich for a time converted 
Hindustan into shambles. It was in 1398 that he marched rapidly 
upon Dehll, on his way thither slaughtering in cold blood the 
hundred thousand captives in his camp ; and early in 1399, after 
defeating Mahmud at Firuzabad, be entered the capital. For five 
days the ill-fated city was given over to pillage, the conqueror 
teasting, while his brutal soldiery in the general and indiscriminate 
massacre of the inhabitants perpetrated indescribable atrocities. 
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The Sultan Mahmud II., however, had effected an escape, and 
eventually, after many wanderings in remote parts of his dominions, 
arrived a fugitive before the gates of Pattan. Zafar Khan at ones 
went out to meet him, and escorted him to the palace with every 
mark of honour. The Sultan had hoped to secure Zafar Khan’s 
alliance and march immediately upon Dehli, where Nusrat Khan 
was still a source of danger. Zafar, however, did not think this 
enterprise advisable, so the Sultan, aggrieved, departed for Malwa. 
Here, too, he was doomed to disappointment, but, having in the 
meantime heard that his wazir Iqbal Khan had expelled the rival 
ruler Nugrat, Mahmud returned to Dehli in 1402 — “a very shadow 
of a king.” His authority extended to only a few districts beyond 
the city walls, and even that only because his wazir amiably 
bestowed on him countenance and protection. 

The utter anarchy that now reigned in Hindustan naturally issued 
in the dismemberment of the Empire. Embracing twenty-three pro- 
vinces, all held in full subjection by Muhammad bin Taghlaq in the 
early part of his reign, it became from the very number of its 
satrapies essentially incoherent. After the catastrophe of Timur’s 
invasion, several independent kingdoms were carved out of the 
dominions of Dehli, and the Empire was thus despoiled of its 
fairest provinces. How large a number became at this time inde- 
pendent under their several governors, all of whom styled themselves 
1 kings,’ is shown in the following list, quoted in Thomas’ “Chro- 
nicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli ” from the Tarikh i Mubarak 
Shahl MS. 

Zafar Khan ... ... Gujarat. 

Khizr Kh an... ... Multan, Daibalpur, Sindh. 

Mahmud Khan ... Mahobah, Ralph 

Khwajah i Jahan ... Kanauj, Oudh, Karrah, Dalamau, Sun- 
dalah, Bahraich, Bahar, Jaunpur. 

Dilawar Khan ... Dhar (Mfdwa). 

Ghalib Khan ... Samanah. 

Shams Khan ... Biana. 

Strange to relate, not Zafar Khan himself but his son was the 
first to assume an independent authority over Gujarat. This son, by 
name Tatar Khan, had, on his father’s departure as viceroy-designate 
of Gujarat, been detained in Dehli, not improbably as a pledge for 
the father’s fidelity. In the disorders that followed upon the death 
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of Sultan Muhammad III (A. I). 1392), Tatar Khan, as well ah 
others of the more ambitious nobles, aspired to the imperial throne, 
and thus came into collision with the powerful wazir Iqbal Khan. 
Tatar was, however, worsted in this unequal struggle, and found 
safety only in flight to Gujarat, where on his arrival his father 
accorded him a gracious reception. But Tatar harboured in his heart 
an ardent desire for revenge ou Iqbal Khan, and frequently sought 
to win his father over to his own ambitious designs. Zafar Khan, 
however, was not to be moved from the conviction that any attempt 
on Dehll would be fraught with disaster. From the various con- 
flicting accounts it is difficult to ascertain what precisely was the 
subsequent course of events, but the version favoured by several 
writers is that Tatar, finding his father thus intractable, basely bad 
him seized and placed in confinement in the village of Asawal, near 
the site of the future city of Ahmadabad. He next won over to 
himself the army and the chief Government officials. Thus secure, he 
at once assumed royal rank, and, setting up a throne, made himself 
king with a title variously given as Xasir al dunya wa al din, 
Muhammad Shah or Gh ivath al duma wa al din Muhammad 
Shah. This coup d'etat would seein to have been struck in the year 
1403 (A. H. 806). The imprisoned Zafar Khan, however, through 
one of his confidants, and afterwards by a letter secretly conveyed, 
prevailed upon his brother. Shams Khan, whom Tatar had appointed 
wazlr, to devise measures for his release. Accordingly one night, 
when Tatar with his army, in furtherance of his long-cherished 
design, was already on the inarch towards Dehli, Shams Khan admin- 
istered poison to his nephew', who thus, little more than two months 
after his accession to the throne, ‘-drank the draught of death, and 
went to the city of non-existence.” Liberated from bis prison, 
Zafar Khan, with the cordial concurrence of the nobles- now resum- 
ed the governorship. He did not, however, affect a royal style or 
dignity, but, on the contrary, he seems to have found the cares ot 
office so burdensome that he desired to demit them to his brother 
and himself retire into private life. Shams Khan, however, refused 
the proffered honour, and Zafar Khan was then content to nominate 
as his successor his grandson, Ahmad Khan, son of the late Sultan 
Muhammad, a youth then but fourteen years of age. Some three 
uneventful years passed away before Zafar was finally constrained 
to accept the role of an independent sovereign. The circumstances 
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under which this change was effected, a change so fraught with 
consequence for Gujarat, are thus recorded in the Mir’at i 
Sikandari. 

“ When the striking of coin and supreme authority were no longer 
exercised by the Bouse of Dehli, the nobles and officers represented 
to Zafar Khan, at an auspicious time and favourable moment, that 
the government of the country of Gujarat could not be maintained 
without the signs and manifestation of kingly authority. No one 
was capable of wielding regal power but himself : he was, therefore, 
indicated by public opinion as the person who ought, for the 
maintenance of Muhammadan religion and tradition, to unfold the 
royal umbrella over his head, and to delight the eyes of those who 
longed for that beautiful display. In compliance with this requisi- 
tion in the year H. 310 (A. D. 1107), three years and seven months 
after the death of Sultan Muhammad, the victorious Zafar Khan 
raised the umbrella of royalty, and took to himself the title of 
Muzaffar Shah at Birpur (Ba.-S. pp. 83, 84). The laqab , or sur- 
name, adopted on his acceptance of the throne was Shams al dunya 
vva al din, ‘the Sun of the World and of the Faith.’ 

The three years of Muzaffar’s reign witnessed no events of gene- 
ral interest, being occupied mainly with a successful expedition 
against Dhar (Malwa), and another “against the infidels of Kambh- 
Kot.” To aid his former master, the Sultan Mahmud, he marched v 
an army towards Dehli, thus preventing the meditated attack on 
that city by Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpfir. 

“As commonly reported and believed, ” Muzaffar's death took place 
under the following tragic circumstances. Some Kolis near Asavral 
having risen in rebellion, Ahmad Khan was placed in command of an 
army to quell the insurrection. After completing a single march 
from Pattan, he convened an assembly of divines, learned in the law, 
to whom he propounded the question, 4 If one person kills the father 
of another unjustly, ought the son of the murdered man to exact 
retribution V All replied in the affirmative, and gave in their answers 
in writing. Armed with this authoritative decision, Ahmad suddenly 
returned with the troops to Pattan, there overpowered his grand- 
father, and forthwith handed him a cup of poison to drink. The old 
King in mild remonstrance exclaimed, 4 Why so hasty my boy? A 
little patience, and power would have come to you of itself, for all I 
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Lave is intended for you.’ After words of advice to punish the evil 
counsellors who had plotted this nefarious scheme and to abstain 
from wine, “for such abstinence is proper for kings/’ the Sultan 
Muzaffar Shah raised to his lips, and drained, the bitter cup of death. 
Remorse for this unnatural crime is said to have so embittered 
Ahmad’s after-life that, like our own King Henry I., he was never 
known to smile again. 

It is true that some historians state that in the fourth year of his 
reign Sultan Muzaffar, falling ill, abdicated in favour of his grand- 
son Ahmad, but that the disease did not terminate fatally till five 
months and sixteen days later. The circumstantial and detailed 
narrative of Sikandar can, however, hardly be a fabrication pure and 
simple, whereas a Muhammadan historian, writing of a Muham- 
ruadan king eminent for orthodoxy, would be sore tempted to sup- 
press the record of a deed so infamous. The scrupulous observance 
of religious ritual that marked the after years of Ahmad’s life finds 
perhaps its best explanation in the assumption that, profoundly 
penitent, he was seeking thus to expiate his terrible crime. In the 
Jame‘ Masjid of Ahmadabad is still shown in the Royal Gallery — 
the Muluk Khana — a low dais with its marble surface worn away 
by Ahmad’ s feet, attesting his so frequent prayer-prostrations. 
Tradition also tells that his home -life was severely simple, his 
personal expenses being restricted to the sum received from the sale 
of caps made by his own hands. It is further significant that his 
after-death title is Khudayagan i Maghfur, 4 The Great Lord for- 
given,’ thus betokening that “Allah the Pitiful, moved by the 
prayer of forty believers, had spread his forgiveness over the Crime 
of Ahmad’s youth/' (W.-B. G. p. 240.) 

On his grandfather’s death Ahmad succeeded to the throne with 
the title of Kasir al dunya wa al din Abu’l Fath Ahmad Shah. 
Though thus the third Sultan of the dynasty, his long and brilliant 
reign of thirty-three years (A. H. 813-846 ; A.D. 1410-1443), his 
introduction of an admirable system of civil and military adminis- 
tration, his successful expeditions against Junagadh, Champanlr, Idar, 
and Malwa, his building of Ahmadabad as his capital, all combined in 
the process of years to invest him with eponymic honours, so that from 
him the Saltanat is known to-day by the name of Ahmad Shahi. 
He may with justice be held the virtual founder of that dynasty 
“ which was to maintain in Gujarat for nearly two hundred years 
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» swav brill : ant in its military enterprises and in the architecture 
with wh'ch it alornel its canit.il, but precarious* ever disputed at 
l*tush CfSt in blood and treasure, and never effectually established 
throughout the province.*’ * 

Having now traced in some detail the rise of the Gujarat Saltanat, 
it xull .-utfice for the purpose of this art cie to indicate little more than 
the succession of ru ers till the close of the dynasty in 1573. Two 
events, however, in Ahmad’s re’gn demand special notice by reason 
of their on*. exion w.th the coin* of the period, to wit, the founding 
of the iw > cities named a:t*r the Sultan himself, Ahmadabad 
and Ahmidnag r (I iar). According to the Mir’at i Ahmad! 
it \va> in ihe year 11. 813 (A. D. 141 t) tnat Ahmad Shah, having 
rec ived “the assent and leave of that Moon of the Faithful and Sun 
or ihe Kig te< u<, Shaikh Ahmad Ganj Bakhsh, ” began to build 
and establn-h the Sba r i M nhizzun, 4 the Great City,’ Ahmadabad, in 
the inline iia*e vienry of A awul. The Suita » had always professed 
himself pan ial to the air amt tod of that town, but tradition assigns 
two tutther reasons for the b un ling of the city on its present site. 
As a*v a l was the hold of the famous robber chief ain Asa Bhil, whose 
daughter’s charms an 1 beauty h »d non the lit art of Ahmad Shah. 
Then, too, at this spot, w bile the King was one dav liunting, a hare 
had turned on the h uiu!t« a* d fiercely as3aded them. To co m- 
niemoiate a courage so phenmnnai, Ahmad desired a city should be 
built, ami among the It cal pc. gantry the saving still is heard, 
“When a Imre attacked a dog, the king founded the city.” It is 
on record that the four boundaries of the city were lined out by four 
Ahmads who bad never missed the afternoon prayer (zobr). The 
fir-t was that Pole-Star of Sha khs and Holy Men, the Shaikh Ahmad 
Khintu Ganj Lhtkhsh; the second the king himself ; the third another 
Shaikh Ahmad; and the fourth aMulla Ahmad; these last two being 
high-born connexions of the Sultan. The citv walls, some six miles 
in circumference, formed a semicircle facing the river Sabarmati and 
frowning down on it in imposing ramparts, fifty feet high. Sir 
The* idol e Hope has t Inn graphically pictured the wonderful develop- 
ment of i he wo’di then begun. il In three years the city was suf- 
ficiently advanced for limitation, but the great buildings rose only 
by degrees, and for upwards of a cen'ury the work of population 
and adornment wa* carried on with unremitting energy, till archi- 
* Jtiope and Fergussou’ii AbicUittoture of Amadabad, p, 26 ( 
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tecture could proceed no further, having satisfied the aesthetic and 
social wants of above two millions of souls. For materials the 
finest edifices of Anhilwada, Chandra v&ti, and other cities were 
ruthlessly plundered ; but their delicate sculptures appear with few 
exceptions to have been scornfully thrown into walls and founda- 
tions, where they are now constantly found, while for their own 
works the conquerors resorted to the sand-stone quarries of Ahmad- 
nagar and Dhrangadra, or the marble hills of the Ajmir district. 
As to style it was the singular fortune of the Muhammadans to 
find themselves among a people their equals in conception,- their 
superiors in execution, and whose tastes had been refined by cen- 
turies of cultivation. W hile moulding them, they were moulded 
bv them, and, though insisting on the bold features of their own 
minaret and pointed arch, they were fain to borrow the pillared 
hall, the delicate traceries and rich surface ornaments of their 
despised and prostrate foe.’* 5 * In Ahmad’s own reign the chief buildings 
erected were, in addition to the triple gateway and the walls surround- 
ing the city and the inner citadel (Bhadra), the JfimC‘ Mas] id or 
Cathedral Mosque, the Sultan’s private chapel, and the mosques 
of Ilaibat Kh an, Saivid ‘Alam, Malik ‘Alain, and Sail Saiyid, the 
last with glorious windows of pierced stone. With so noble a city 
as his creation, it is not without reason that historians have 
delighted to link with Ahmad’s name the proud title of Ban! 
Alunadahad. ‘Founder of Aiiuiadabad. ’ 

The chief of Idar long proved a troublesome neighbour to Ahmad 
8 luth, who on more than one occasion led an army against that 
State, only to find that its ruler had letired to the safe covert of its 
hills. To overawe the Rav l'unja, and permanently check his move- 
ments, Ahmad constructed, eighteen miles south-west of Idar, on 
the banks of the Hathmatl River, a fort, and to the city that sprang 
up round it he gave the name of Ahmadnagar. So beautiful is the 
natural scenery of that district — maiden-hair fern still grows in 
rich profusion beside the river’s limpid waters — that no visitor to 
the spot to-day will feel surprised that Ahmad made choice of it for 
a residence, and thought for a time of transferring thither the head 
quarters of Government. The date of the founding of Ahmad- 
nagar is given by Firidita as H. 82 ( J, hut by Sikandar as II. 830. 
Frequently hn*2 I come across coins from the Ahmadnagar mint 

* Hope an-i Fergu&son’s Architecture of Ahmaclabad, pp. 27, 2S. 
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hearing as date of issue the later ye«r fcompare Plate I, Xos- 4, 5, 

) ; but it was a special pleasure to receive a few months ago from 
my triend Mr, Franiji Jamaspjl Than aw ala ot Bombay the present 
of a copper coin of Ahmad's from this mint, dated quite elearlv 
II. 829. 

On his death in H. 84G, Ahmad was succeeded on the throne bv 
his son Muhammad Shah (II), who, taking the title of Ghiyath al 
dunya wa al din, * Aid of the Worll and of the Faith,’ reigned 
during the next nine years. Some of the coins struck by this king 
were, as we shall afterwards see, of an unusual type (Plate I, 8a, 
8b), but the events of his reign do not merit special record. The 
mildness of his disposition, contrasting with his father's forceful 
character, gained him the appellation of Karim, k Merciful ; * while 
his lavish liberality procured him the epithet Zar Bakhgh, ‘the 
Gold-giver.’ Sikandar writes, “He gave himself up to pleasure and 
ease, and had no care for the affairs of Government, or rather the 
capacity of his understanding did not attain unto the lofty heights 
of the concerns of State ” (Ba.-S, p. 129). When Mahmud 
Kh al|I advanced with a large army to annex Gujarat to his own 
kingdom of Malwa, Sultan Muhammad with a craven timidity took 
to flight, whereupon the Gujarat officers, “feeling for their charac- 
ter,” compassed his destruction. According to one account, at their 
instance the Sultan’s queen herself administered poison to him 
i Br.-F. IY. 3G); whereas, according to another, it was his sou 
and successor Jalal Khan who “dropped the medicine of ‘death into 
the cup of the Sultan’s life*’ (Ba.-S. p. 134). 

Jalal Khan, on his accession to the throne, assumed the title and 
style of Qutb al dunya wa al din Ahmad Shah II, ‘the Pole-star of 
the world and of the Faith.’ Over this reign also, extending from 
H. 855 to 863, we need not linger. The Malwa Sultan was de- 
feated near Rapadwanj, and later on in the reign tribute was exacted 
from the liana of Oliitor. His personal valour gained this Ahmad 
the appellation of Ghazi, or Champion of the Faith, bathe was ot a 
\ iolent and capricious temper, and frequently abandoned himself to 
disgraceful debauches. When angry, or under the influence of 
liquor, he was absolutely reckless as to the shedding of blood. A 
terrible tragedy attended his sudden death. A rumour spread that 
his wife had poisoned him at the instance of her father, who hoped 
thus to clear a path for himself to the throne. The Sultan’s mother, 
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giving credence to this story, handed the unsuspecting quern over 
to the vengeance of her eunuch®, who literally toie her in piec s, and 
the nobles of the court killed hi r father. Ere long, Imweu-r, ample 
evidence was forthcoming to establish the abs -lute innocence of the 
murdered father aud daught* r. 

The next occupant of the throne was DsVud Shah , urnde of the 
preceding king, and brother of las predecessor, Muhammad II. lie 
had hardly accrued -the tovereign power w lit n he t miobh d i ne of 
the common sweepers of the hous 'hold. This mid ’‘other acts of i 

iinbecility ” led to his dep sitiou alter n reign of only s^veu thus. lie 
sought refuge in the frienUy shelter of a moa»5ter\, and there spent 
the short remainder of h s life. 

IEs successor, Mahmud Sh'ih, ' va3 hv far 1 he most celebrated • f all 
the kings of this dynasty, and the prosperity of the big om cul- 
minated during his glorious reign o! over half a c»*n*urv (A. II. 

917, A. D. 14L8-1511). A* in the histow or the Salt tuat it is Ins 
figure that bulks largest, and ro nil hi u mos r of glo» y gather*, -o 
also in the numismatic record of the dymsiy, it is his e« ins thu. a*e 
of all the mo 3 t abundant and d.s incrly die mo>t beaun u!. In the 
Alimadubal Lazar more father and cojiper coins r f his iiigu .are met 
with to-day than those of all the other '■uj.iiut >ult?lus together, and 
of the entire series his ar* almost the o.dy Mahumdls that can be 
jti'tly termed effect ve expiesslotw of the engraver’s art. Tne 
Muhammadan historians verge mi rnaps dy in th ir high etilogi- $ of 
Mahmud and all l i* works. 44 He added glory and lu>tie to the 
Kingdom of Gujaiat, and wa^ the best of all the Gujaiat Ki lgs, 
including all who p^tceded and all who succeeded him, and whether 
for abounding justice aud generosity, for success in religious war, 
and for the diffusion of the laws of Islatn and of Mus.dma is, for 
soundness of judgment, alike in b>vhood,m manhood and til old 4 

age, for power, for valour, and victory — he was a pattern of excel- 
lence” (Ba-S. p. 1 b 1 ). To this day the glorv of his name lives 
enshrined in native tradition throughout the vvh !e of India as a pioos 
Musalman and model sove.eign. He was eminen’lv successml not 
in nul tary operations alone, but also in civil administration, and 
sought to sec ire t j Ids -subjects the sweats of peace. The Mir'iit i 
Ahmadl records that he “built several imignifi.-ent caravan^anus 
and lodging-houses for travellers, aud touuded several colleges and 
mosques. .... All the fruit-trees in the open country, as 
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well as those in the city, towns, anti villages, were planted in tlie 
reign of this Sultan” (Bi.-A. p. 21'5). With all his many excel* 
lencira, however, Mahu u«i had at least one quality wl ich must have 
rendered him as a companion riggurtiiig — no m lder adjective will dr 
lie was a huge g'U'ton. II is diily nl owmice of lood was one 
Gi jarau wan in weight, i.e , 41 lbs. On his retiring to rest, a confec- 
tion of rice would he placed on either side of his bet!, so that, 
awaking nt whatever hour, he might stretch forth his ha d ami <at # 
Hss 4 ‘ Lttle breakfast” consisted of a hundred anti fifty plant tins, 
with a cup of honey and another of bntter Uneasy in bis con- 
sciousness of an appetite tran>gres?ing all decent hounds, he * ften used 
to say, 4 If God had nor raised Malimul to the throne of (iujatat, 
who would have satisfied bis hunger P f Nor, according to the 
stories of early European tr>i\ellers, was his di t limited to rice and 
plantains and honey and l utter. 4 * Ever\ day he cats po son, ” 
€0 wrote Ludmico di Varihema* in 1510, a* d then he proceeds to 
record how this poison had so saturated Mahmud's system that bis 
epittle was fatal to any upon whom His Maje-tv might choose to * jpet 
it. Duarte Barbosa, who visited Gujarat sin rtly >> ftcr Mahmud’s 
death, states that the Su’ta. 1 was brought up f o.n a clnl j. and 
nourished, with poison. 44 This king begin to e,t it in such u small 
quantity that it could not do him any lure, and fr on chat he 
went on increasing this kind of fo <d in suoh manner that he could 
eat a great quantity < f it ; for which cause he became so poisonous 
that if a flv settled on his hand, it swelled and imme lia'cly fell 
dead,”f From such traveber^ tales as these Mdnnud gained in 
Europe an unenviable notoriety as the Blue Heard of Im ian II i tory, 
and it is to him that Butler referred in the well-known lines fiotn 
Iludibras, 

44 The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is asp and basil sk and toad ” (Part II., Canto I). 

This 44 Prince of Cambay” was hut thirteen years of age wh^n 
called to the throne, and ev* n thus early lie showed his mettle in 
the fearless suppression of a conspiracy designed to effect the d wn- 
fall of the chief miuist* r 4 Ima I nl rmdk. Q»»iver on back ai d bow in 

♦The Travtls of Ludovico di Varthema, Hal lint S ty Hep iut. \ age 1.9. 

■f A Description of the Coasts of East India and Malabar, by Duarte Barbosa, 
Hakioyt Society Beprint, page 57, 
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hand, the young Icings attended by only three hundred horsemen, 
marched from his palace in the Bhadra to oppose the rebel force 
assembled in far superior numbers. Having first secured the various 
approaches to the palace, he gave orders that his elephants, someth'* 
hundred in number, should charge all at once. Panic seiaed the 
enemy. Their soldiers cast away their arras, and slunk into hiding 
in the neighbouring houses, while the amirs fled precipitately from 
the city, A detailed account of the reign of Mahmud, or of his 
successes in the Deccan and Kathiawad and Sindh would here ho 
out of place. We need for our present purpose only narrate hi* 
founding of the two mint-towns of Mustafabad and Muhammadahad* 

In H. 871 (A. D. 1460) Mahmud made an expedition against the 
Mandalik Raja, or petty kins, of Girnar. a district in the south-west 
of Kathiawad. On this occasion the Ra*o tendered his submission, 
whereupon Mahmud withdrew his troops to Gujarat. The next year,, 
however, information was received that the Ra’o Mandalik had visited 
a temple of idolatry , '* taking with him all the insignia of royalty* 
Mahmud, accordingly, determined to humble the pride of this infidel 
ruler. His capital was forthwith invested, and its inhabitants were 
reduced to the utmost straits. In H. 874 the iort of Girnar, consi- 
dered one of the strongest in all India, surrendered to this Gujarat 
Sultan, and the Raja accepted the faith of Islam, Firishta addsr 
that Mahmud, “ being desirous that the tenets of Islam should be 
propagated throughout the country of Girnar, caused a city to be 
built, which he called Mustafabad, for the purpose of establishing 
an honorable residence for the venerable personages of the Muham- 
madan religion deputed to disseminate its principles, Mahmud 
Shah also took up his residence in that city” (Br.-F IV, 56). 

Fifteen years elapsed before the founding of the second mint-towo, 
Muhammad ubud, in H. 889 f A. D, 1484). During a season of 
scarcity one of Sultan Mahmud's captains, raiding in Champamr 
territory, was attacked, defeated, and slain by Rawal Jayasingh. 
Thereupon Mahmud, refusing all arbitrament except ‘the sword and 
the dagger,’ marched with a large army against Chamoamr by way 
of Baroda. The siege of the hill-fort was protracted for more than 
a, year, but Mahmud, in token of his fixed resolution not to leave till 
the fort should be taken, laid in his military lines the foundations M 
a beautiful mosque. At length finding resistance unavailing, the 
Rawal consigned to the flames the women or his household and ?.li 
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hzB Valuables, and then sallied forth in a fierce charge. Wounded, 
he fell into the hands of the Sultan, but, unlike the Mandulik Raja, 
he declined to embrace Islam, and bravely paid the forfeit of his hha 
< >n the fall of the fort, Mahmud changed the name of the city 
to Muhammadabad, This name is correctly given in the Mir’at i 
Sikandan fBa,-S. p. 211) and in the Mo'asir (Blorhmanu’s trans* 
Nation of the Ain i Akbari, L 507, rioted. Firishta, however, states, 
*' During the time the king was detained by the sick and wounded 
at Chanipanir, he laid the foundation of the city of M ahmudabad.” 
(Br.-r. IV. 70): but in at least nine subsequent references to this 
s\me place Firishta himself calls it Muhammadabad-Champapir.* 
Discussion on this point, however, is practically foreclosed by the 
evidence of the beautiful coin No. 3d on Plate III., the margin of 
which reads not M ahmudabad. but very clearly Muhammadabad 
" urf Chanipanir. Mahmud did found a city named after himself 
M ahmudabad, but this was situated not in the vicinity of Ohdinpamr, 
hut ou the bank of the River Watrak, eighteen miles south-east of 
Ahmad a bad. It is the city which in A. D. 154o the Sultan 
Mahmud III., on removing from Ahmadabad, chose for his residence, 
and where he 4 * laid out a magnificent palace, which he crdled the * Deer 
Park,’ the like of which was never seen upon the earth ” (IJa.-S. p. 44-3 n 
The original name Mahmudabad is now corrupted to Melimudabad 
or Mehmadabad. This cit\ does not seem to have ever possessed a 
mint, and should not be confused with the mint town Muhammadabad 
Champuulr, In the latter 4 * many great buildings were raised 
and gardens laid out, and, by the skill of a native of Khurasan, well- 
fitted with fountains and waterfalls. Its fruits, especially its mangoes, 
were famous, and its sandal trees grew so freely that their timber 
was used in house-building. Mechanics and craftsmen thronged 
its streets, Champa in r sword-blades became noted for their sharpness, 
and Champdiiif silks for their bright colours. Though he by no 
means deserted Ahmadabad, Mahmud III. continued to the close of 
his reign to consider Muhammadabad Chanipanir liis capital” 

( Bombay Gazetteer, III- 305). lu 1535, however, this city was 
pillaged by the Emperor Hutnavun, and soon theiealter the court 
*nd capital weie transfeired back to Ahmadabad, The almost 
simultaneous loss of the Gujarat ascendency overMalwa precipitated 


* Br, E, IT, 72, 7;:, 71, 7.7, 77, SO, S2, S7 # 12S. 
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the city’s decay. Its subsequent decline was indeel so rapid that 
only Surat' eighty years hirer it was held to afford a classical 
illustration of tiie truth of the verse, ‘ Ail on earth fades, and God 
do s as He wills.’ 

The subjec ii>n of the “two forts” (in Gujarati w he garlh) 
of Gir nilr and Ghd npiuIrL held by some liLtnims to supply the key 
to Mah i fid’s e yin -logically perplexing title of Begada ('>GIS l ) 
Another suggested derivation is rhat the term Blgarha (*/-)> 
tneBiiing. so it is sdd, * a b dlo k who*- horns stretch out right au>l 
left like the arms of a per*«»n about to embrac*,’ was apjdied to 
Su.ta i Ma’i » ml, inasmuch as the said Sultan “ has mustachio3 
under his no-e so to ig that he ties them over his head as a woman 
would tie her tresses.” 1 

Mahmud Shah died i i loll, just a hundred (sVar) years aftsr the 
founding of A'umda .a 1. It had been a century of large growth and 
prosperity, thinks mainly to the strong ulniimatrations of Ahmad 
an 1 Slab />ud, who-e combined reigns covered n » less than eighty-five 
years. Bn now b ‘gau th it period of national decline which was to 
i>sue in th^ final suhjugatio » of the province by t lie imperial troops of 
Akbir(A- D. 157*1/. Maim fid Begad Vs sou, Khalil Khln, succeeded 
to the tin one U »der ti e n mic of M \z iff ir 1 1. For piety and learning, 
liberal i v and linve v, lie was held uuequlleliu his age, and on 
account o; hi^ many meru ul acts ne w?s entitle. 1 Muz-iffar the Clement. 
Notwithstanding Ins many admirable traits, he was as a king fatally 
weak, -ul I i ifipible n: cmtrolhng his nobles. Their influence, thus 
u udiecke 1. uxew nto a power which was eventually to subvert the 
dynasty. Lacking the sternness and energy that those rough times 
demanded, MiZifthr’s r ecency often interposed to save the guilty 
fro it merited punishment, and “such conduct was, on the whole, 
the cause of disturbances” (Bi.-A. p. 229). Troubles in Malwa 
and wars with the Idar chief occupied much of the fifteen years of 
his re'gn (A. II. 917-9J2, A. D. 15 11-1525), but these need not detain 
ns. In connexion with this king’s last illness, Sikandar relates 
geveial anecdotes illustrating a singularly nuseifi&h and amiable dig- 
p Mtion. A sore famine whs afflicting t he land, so Muz dfar lifted 
up his bands in prayer to God, and said, “ O Lord, if for any 
fault of mine my people are jfflieted, take me from this world, and 
i The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, Hakluyt Society Beprint, page 

109 . 
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ieave my people unharmed, and relieve them frum this drought.” For 
the Sultan was tender-hearted, and could not bear the sight of 
the poor and wretched. Moreover, since the prayers of a Sultan are 
entitled to acceptance, so the arrow of his prayers reached its mark, 
and the rain of mercy fell from the heavens. One day he was listening 
to the commentary of a reader of the Qur'an, and observed, “ I read 
more of the Q6r‘an now, in the days of my sovereignty, than I did 
before I came to the throne. This morning I have heard half of the 
reader's commentary: I trust to hear the other half in heaven ” He 
died on a F riday, the Muslim Sabbath. Hearing that morning the call 
to prayer, he said, * I have not strength to go to the masjid myself,* 
but he sent one of his attendants. After a short time he performed 
bis ablutions, and said the prayers : then he put up humble and 
earnest supplications for pardon. After that he stretched himself out 
on the couch, repeated the Confession of Faith three times, and 
rendered up his soul to heaven, leaving behind him a good and 
righteous name (Ba.-S., pp. 279-281). 

Muzaffar's eldest son, Sikandar, ascended the throne on his 
father'^ death, but, slighting the older ministers of the crown, and 
showeiing honours on the companions of his youthful follies, he soon 
became extremely unpopular. The defeat of his troops by the Rana 
of Chitor served to intensify the general odium against him. 4 Imad al 
mulk, a great favourite of the late king, being informed that Sikandar 
had designs upon his life, determined to be beforehand with him, 
and, forthwith entering into a conspiracy, caused the Sultan to be 
assassinated in his bedchamber. 

After Sikandar’ s reign of less than seven weeks, hi*, brother, Nasir 
Khan, a child of six, was raised to the throne under the title of 
Mahmud Shah II., this being effected through the influence of Tmfid 
al mulk. The complete ascendency now 7 obtained by this minister 
excited the envy of the rest of the nobles, who sent secret messages 
to the late Sultan Muzaffar's second son, Bahadur Khan, then at 
Jaunpur, apprising him of the turn events had taken, and promising 
him, if lie would assei't his claim to the throne, their hearty assist- 
ance. This prince accepted the invitation to return, and, meeting 
with but little opposition on the way, advanced to Ahmadabful. 
‘Imad al mulk was at once seized, and ignominiouslv executed at 
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Champaulr, and a few months later by Bahadur ^ order hD infant 
brother Mahmud II was poisoned. 

The eleven vear^ of Sultan Bahadur s reign (A. IL 932-943. 
A.D. 1520 — 153G) were years full of stirring incidents, for during 
them he entered into conflict nut only •with the ruler" of Malwii, 
Jhalawur, and the Deccan, but also with Hiiumyun, who at Delhi was 
already carving out lor his descendants the great Mughal Empire, and 
with the Portuguese, then "O formidable as a naval power. Hum a yum 
inflicting upon Bahadur dehat after defeat, drove him from Mandasar 
to Mimdti, thence to M uhamma d u b ad-Cli am pa n ir. and thence to 
Cambay, all which towns were successively given up to plunder by 
the conquerors. Thus the Sultan Bahadur, who had hut recently 
compelled obedience from the Kings of the Deccan, Khandedi, and 
Birar, who had overthrown the powerful rule ot Mahmud Khalil of 
Malwa, and had stormed the strong fortress of Chitor, found himself 
in the short space of six montlis a fugitive craving protection from 
the Portuguese at Thu. II is overthrow had been complete and final 
had only the Emperor Humavun been able to follow' up nis victories 
and march against Rorath. Fortunately for the Sultan, however, Shir 
Shah, the governor of Bengal, revolted at this juncture, and it thus 
became imperative for the Emperor to return to his own capital. 
After his departure from Gujarat, Bahadur took heart again, 
and with the aid ol aides collected a large army. In the hard- 
conte^ted battle of Kanip five miles north-west of Mahmud ah ud- 
the imperial troops that 11 uniay fin had left behind were defeated 
and ultimately expelled the country. Thus both Gu jarat and Mfilwa 
were rid of tne Mughals, who for some nine months had occu- 
pied these provinces, and the Sultan Bahadur Shah regained hi* 
kingdom. J he Portuguese, in return for the help they had given 
Bahadur, w*ere now granted permission to build a factory at Dlu. 
Instead of a factory, however, they erected a fort. Bahadur, accord- 
higly, proceeded in person to the island of Diu, and in the subse- 
quent negotiations with the Portuguese Governor, Nuno da Cunha r 
there can be little doubt that both sides meditated treachery. In 
response to an invitation, the Sultan, accompanied only bv a small 
guard, \isited the Governor in his vessel, then lying at anchor in the 
harbour. On his arrival every mark of honour was accorded him. 
Hound the Sultan’" head the captain waved as largest {- plates 
upon platen of <rn!tj and shield upon shield *»f jeweK and Umi\ 
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conducted him to a royal seat using a great show of politeness to 
cover liis designs. The Sultan, also, was weaving a plot, but 
hate was not in accord with his plans’’ p, 397), At 

the moment of departure Bahadur was about to step into a barge to 
return to the shore when the boat drew off, and the King fell into 
the water. Faria e Souza’s brief record of the final tragedy is as 
follows : — “ Tristan de Payva de Santarem, coming up, reached 
out to the King an oar to bring hint aboard his vessel, when a 
soldier struck him across the face with a halbert, and so others, 
till he was killed. He was a little while above water, and then 
sank, and neither his nor Emanuel de Souza his body con Id be 
round, though Xuno da Cunha caused them to be diligently 
looked after, to give them the due funeral honours ”. 1 

His early death, for he was but thirty-one, under such tragic 
circumstances, won for Bahadur a sympathy he dittle merited. 
In disposition he w'as rash and impetuous, cruel and vindictive, 
and his inglorious administration of the country was due not so 
much to weakness or want of ability as to his sloth and sensuality. 

On Bahadur’s death, his sister’s <on. Milan Muhammad Farrnkhi of 
Khan doji, was, in compliance with the express wish of the late king, 
invited to accept the throne of Gujarat, He, however, on learning 
of his uncle's murder, was overwhelmed with grief. Abandoning 
ids wonted pleasures, he spent his days in fasting and his nights in 
prayer. Now and again with many a sigh he would exclaim, * I 
'■•mMitjie! I consume!’ and but six weeks alter his ;k region he 
departed this life. 

The next occupant of the throne of Gujarat was a child of eleven, 
the Sultan Mahmud III, who also was a nephew of the late Sultan 
Bahadur, a v>n of his brother Litif. The eighteen years of hi.s 
reign (A. II. 943-961 ; A. D. 17*36-1 o33) were altogether un- 
eventful, being marked only hy the p^tty intrigues of ministers, each 
seeking his own selfish ends. For some five years the king, being 
still a minor, was under the strict surveillance of a noble, named 
Darya Khan, who w r as ffe ruler ot the province. When 

Mahmud, impatient of further restraint, threw off his yoke. Darva 

i Ouol. i m Ur, F. IV.. p U'b fn,m Faria Souza's History of the 
Foituguoe m 
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Khan brought forward a boy. whom he declared to be a scion of the 
royal house, and, seating him on the throne under the title of Sultan 
Muzaftar III, caused coins to be struck and the public pravers to be 
read in his name. This rebellion, however, was but short-lived, the 
popular suffrage being in favour of Mahmud. It will be remem- 
bered that it was this monarch who beautified with the wonderful 
‘Deer Park* the city of Mahmudabad (Mehmadabad), and who 
here took up his abode. Here, toe, he met his death at the hand of 
4 ‘ a certain villainous evil-doer/’ who bore ‘‘the ill-omened name 
of Burhan.” Having invited some holy men for the reading of the 
Qur'an, the Sultan had entertained them as his guests, and distributed 
amongst them money and clothes, after which, w’earied with this ser- 
vice, be retired to his chamber for rest. Thirsty, he called for some 
«hurbat. whereupon Burhan, his cup-bearer, brought him a poisoned 
narcotic. After taking the draught, Mahmud suddenly became un- 
well, but in the second watch of the night dozed off to sleep. Then 
that villain. ** accursed in this world and in the next/’ fearing lest the 
poison had failed to take effect, drew a Darini dagger, and stabbed 
the Sultan to death. 

In the hope of securing for himself the throne of Gujarat. Burhan 
had hatched a deep-laid plot. The late Sultan had recruited a force 
of twelve hundred men, known as the Bagh-mar. •* Tiger-slayers. ” 
Burhan now sent for their leaders, with whom he had been at pains 
to ingratiate himself, and, concealing them in an ante-chamber, 
told them it was the Sultan’s order that they should kill whoever 
might enter. lie then summoned the chief minister and other nobles, 
on the pretest that the Sultan desired to consult them on State 
business of urgency. Some thirteen of the highest functionaries 
responded to the summons, and on their arrival were all assassinated 
as they passed one by on** into the room. Then, rifling the Sultan’s 
jewel-chamber. Burhan distributed lapfuls of precious gems to his 
vile companions, and, binding on his own neck a richly bpjewel- 
led collar, 4 * seated himself, like a dog. *>n the royal chair.” When 
at dawn rumour of the foul murders spread through the city, 
&*>me of the surviving nobles on their way to the palace met a 
procession heralding Burhan as the new Sultan. As it wa y passing, 
Burhan himself, noticing that Shir wan Kh an had, as a mark of 
courtesy, alighted from his horse, cried out, 4 Let Shir wan Khan 
come near : he is on my side, and desires to pay his obeisance/ 
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Hearing these words, Shirwan fired with, rage, did draw near, and 
with his sword dealing the villain a mighty blow across the loins 
cut him in twain. Of the ‘tiger-slayers’ accompanying him, some fled, 
but “some were sent after that evil one to Hell’* (Ba.-S., p. 452). 

Incredible as it seems, the Hindus in their passionate hatred of 
Mahmud regarded liis murderer Burhan in the light of a saviour 
of the peuple, and are said to have made after Burhan’s death a stone 
image of him, to which they paid divine honours. This hatred on the 
part of the Hindus was not without a cause, for (he Sultan had 
visited them with bitter persecutions. Many of the Bajpfits and 
Kolls he had caused to be branded, and had compelled them to wear, 
as a token of subjection, a red rag on the right sleeve. They were 
forbidden to ride within the walls of the city of Ahmadabad, and 
the celebration of the Holi and Drwfdl was proscribed. 

In the confusion consequent upon the massacre of Mahmud and so 
many of his nobles, the court and people turned, as though instinc- 
tively, towards one of the amirs, by name E‘timad Khan, who for the 
next twenty years fulfilled the idle of “ King-maker.” Originally a 
Hindu servant of the Sultan Mahmud, he had embraced Islam, and 
his master ultimately reposed in him such absolute confidence as to 
place the liaram under his charge. On his now being questioned 
whether any of the Sultan’s wives were expecting a child, he replied 
in the negative, but he added that a boy, a blood-relation of the 
murdered Sultan, was living at Ahmacabad. The messenger sent 
thither found the child bringing home some grain for his pet pigeons. 
Picking up the boy. be drove off at full speed towards Mahmudabad, 
and to the expostulating nurse sententiously replied, ' I am going 
to take him to a place where all the world will to-morrow crowd 
round his house, and where he will not find one friend.’ 

Enthroned in the year II. 9G1 (A. D. 1553) with the title of 
Ghivath al dunya w T a al din Ahmad Shah (Illj, he was nominal ruler 
of Gujaiat till H. 9G8. Fir shta, indeed, gives H. 909 as the last 
year of Ahmad’s reign (Br,-F. IV. 155), but the coin No. 71 
on Plate VI proves that already in H. 908 Muzaffar (III) tvas king. 

Earlv in Ahmad's reign a party headed by Ikhtiyar al mu lk 
espoused the cause ot another aspirant to the throne, “ a person 
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named Shahfi, the Sultan’s paternal uncle” (Bi.-A., p. *27,“)) ; but 
at a battle fought near Mahmudabad this Sliahu and his supporters 
were defeated. Mutual strife and discord prevailed amongst the 
nobles and served to hasten on the disintegration of the kingdom. 
E'timad Khan on some slight pretext fled to Mubarak Shah of 
Khandesh, who, championing his cause, gladly led an army against 
Gujarat. The invader wa*, however, content to return on the cession 
to him of Sultanpur and Nandarblir, which districts thus became 
permanently alienated from the Saltanat. On a later occasion one of 
the nobles, in order to gain possession of the city <>f Surat, called in 
the assistance of the Portuguese, to whom, in recognition of the ser- 
vices then rendered, Daman and Sanjfui were granted. Thu& two 
more provinces were lost to the kingdom. 

After remaining for five years in tutelage, Ahmad sought to take 
the reins of power into his own hands, bat E'timal was too powerful 
a minister to be superseded, and Ahmad, who had meamvhile left for 
Mahmudabfid to consult with one of his principal courtiers, was 
brought back to the capital. Outwardly he was reconciled to 
EHimiid, but his animositv against the masterful wazlr could not be 
long concealed. Once in his impatience lie cut down a plautain tree, 
and then exclaimed, * Would God it had beenE’timad Khan!’ Shortly 
thereafter the king’s dead body was found, lying exposed on the sands 
of the Sabarmati River, clo-e by the houses of the Bhadra. One 
account has it that he met liis death in a love-intrigue at night, but 
the more probable story 13 that of tin* Mur at i AhmadI, which records 
in detail how the Sultan was as-assinated at the instigation of his 
designing minister. 

At this crisis it was to him that the nobles again looked to nom- 
inate a successor to the throne, and E*timad, again equal to th^neca- 
Mon, produced a child named Xatbfi for, according to FirKhta. Habib 
or lEabu, Br.-F. IV. Ibo), who, be now swore, was a son of Sultan. 
Mahmud. The mother, when pregnant, had, so he asserted, been 
banded over to him for the purpose of procuring an abortion, but, the 
child being five months old, be had not enrried out the order. The 
nobles accepting, if not belic\ing, tin- new \ersion of the story, 
raised the boy of twelve to the throne under the title of Shams ;d 
dun) a na at din Mu/alKu Slrlli ( T I 
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The Tfirikh i Sorath mentions that, during this reign— it was prob- 
ably in the year H. 978 (A. 1), 1570) — Satrasal bin Vibhaji,the Jam 
of Xavfmagar in ihe west or Ratlilawad, received permission from 
the Gujarat Sultan to issue coined money. It was, however, stipulated 
that Muzaffar’s name should appear on these new coins, and that they 
should be called Mahmudts after Muzaffar’s father, the late Sultan 
Mahmud. “The permission was obtained in the following wav. On 
“a certain occasion the Jam presented a rupee to the Sultan with a 
“Koid (the newly-struck silver coin) as nazranah, and said, ‘In the 
“ i same way as the dignity of rajas is augmented by giving their 
“ * daughters to His Majesty the Sultan, so I wed my Kumvarl (Guj- 
‘‘ * aratl, a maiden) to this rupee, in the hope that her honour 

‘“will increase. * The Sultan, pleased with the conceit, issued the 
“ permission for coining this money, and ordered it to be called 

Kumvarl in the Hindu language. And by the mispronunciation of 
“ the vulgar it is now called Korl ” 1 

The latter name, as being in homel\ r vernacular, has at the present 
day- quite superseded the Persian name of Mahmud! • The Koris 
issued by the Kavunagar State are known as Jamshals, those of the 
Junagadh State as Diwanshais, and those of the Porbandar State 
as Ranashals. All three kinds have continued to be minted till 
within the last few years. 2 

Do ring his minority Muzaffar was but a puppet Jang, the kingdom 
being definitely partitioned out amongst some half dozen of his 
nobles. Incessant feuds resulted. At this juncture another disturb- 
ing element appeared upon the scene. Certain Mirzas, five in number, 
sons of Saltan Husain of Khurasan, having escaped from the fort in 
which by the order of the Emperor Akbar they had been confined, 
sought an asylum with the powerful amir Changlz Kh an of Broach. 
On the complicated intrigues that ensued it is unnecessary here to 
dwell. Suffice it to say, confusion now became wmrse confounded, 
and every man’s hand was raised against his neighbonr. Party 


1 Burgess’ translation of the Taiikh i Sorath, pp. 2-10. 247. 

2 100 Jamshai Koris equal 28-4-4 Imperial rupees : 

100 Dtwa.ishai Koris equal 27-2-2 Imperial rupees, 

and 10 0 Riinashal Kr.ris equal 31-7-11 Imperial rupees (Katlriawid Gazet 

pp. 2‘U. 202). 
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fought against party, and new parties were ever forming. In the 
midst of all this anarchy E‘timad Khan resolved once again to be 
‘King-maker.’ Accordingly through one of his agents he sent a 
message to the Emperor Akbar, representing the state of affairs, and 
entreating him to invade Gujarat and annex it to his dominions. 

Akbar, glad of any pretext for driving the Mirzas from their place of 
refuge, readily responded to E'timad Khan's proposal. If ‘ Divide 
et tmpet a be the secrefof imperial extension, Akbar's work was prac- 
tically accomplished for him even before the duly of 3572 (A. H. 980) f 

when with his army he set out for Ahmadahad. The Kingdom of 
Gujarat was already broken up into many incoherent fragments, and 
Akbar had but to step in and assume supreme control. On the in- 
vading army’s arrival at Dlsa, intelligence was received that the road 
to Ahmadabad was clear, the siege of that city by Shir Khan Fuladl, 
one of the chief insurgents, having been abandoned. Officers sent 
ahead to secure the person of Sultan Muzaffar found him hiding in a 
field of grain, and brought him to their camp a prisoner. Thereupon 
the Gujaiatl nobles one after another tendered their submission to 
the Emperor, and orders were forthwith issued that coins should be 
struck and the Khutba read in the name of Akbar Padshah. Not six 
months had elapsed since his departure from Ajmlr, nor had he in 
the meantime lisked the issue of a single battle, yet now the fair * 

province of Gujarat — the Garden of India — lay at his feet, acknow- 
ledging him as Lord Paramount. True, the country had not yet 
been definitely conquered, much less finally pacified. Akbar, who 
had early returned to Agra, was in the following year to make his 
wonderful march from Fathpur back to Ahmadabad — six hundred 
miles in nine days — and within the following eleven days was to in- 
flict a crushing defeat on the enemy, relieve the beleaguered garrison j 
settle the future government of the province, and leiive again for 
Agra. Still later on, severe fighting was to take place in different ^ 

parts of the country, at Nandod and Idar and Sirolii and Nandarbar, 
also in the Sorath district at Xavfmagar and Mangrol and Ivodinar ; 
but at no time did the imperial troops suffer more than temporary 
checks. From the annexation of the province in 1573 right on till 
1758, the year of the final capture of Ahmadabad by the MaratLas. 

Gujarat remained under the government of officers appointed by the 
Mughal Emperors of Dehll, The days of the Gujarat Saltanat had 
ended. 


A 
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One episode, the last bright flicker of the dying flame, remains to be 
recorded. The Emperor Akbar, having in H. i)8<> taken Muzaffar 
Shah with him to Agra, granted him in juglr the sarkars of Sarangpur 
and Ujjain in Malwa, districts producing a handsome revenue. On 
Mun‘im Khan Khanan's departure for Bengal, he accompanied by 
Muzaffar, who soon thereafter received his daughter in marriage. Ere 
long, however, Muzaffar, falling under suspicion, was imprisoned by 
his father-in-law, but eventually in H, 991 he managed to escape 
and fled direct to Gujarat. While in retirement with his mother's 
relatives at the village of Khlri in the Sardhur district of Sorath, he 
received an invitation from certain disaffected officers of the but 
recently recalled viceroy, Sliiliab al din, urging that he should strike 
for the throne. Shihab al din himself repudiated these conspirators, 
and ultimately’ with his remaining troops joined the army of E‘timiid 
Khan, the new viceroy. Meanwhile, however. Muzaffar marched at 
the head of some four thousand horse on Alimadubucl. A friendly 
faction in that city gave him access, and, as part of the city wall was 
broken down, he effected an immediate entrance. The united imperial 
forces now advanced against him, but Muzaffar, engaging them without 
delay, inflicted a total defeat and captured all their baggage. Thus 
once again, after an interval of eleven years, Muzaffar seated himself 
on the throne of Gujarat, and in token of his new-found sovereignty 
issued from the Ahmadubad mint coins struck in his own name. 
But this resumption of regal pow’er was not of long duration. 
When the news cf Muzaffar’s successes reached the Emperor at the 
end of H. 991 (A. D. 1583), he at once conferred the government of 
Gujarat on Mirza Abd al Rahim Kh an, who some six years before 
had held the viceroyalty of that province. IT earing of the advance 
of this new viceroy*, Muzaffar, who had gone to Broach to take over 
its surrendered fort, at once returned to Ahmadabad, and encamped 
his army close to the suburb of ‘Othmanpur, on the right bank of 
the Sabarmatl. Mirza Khan halted his troops near Sarkhej, awaiting 
hourly expected reinforcements from Malwa, Obviously it was to 
Sultan Muzaffar’s advantage not to allow of delay, and accordingly 
advancing he engaged Mirza Khan’s army in a pitched battle on the 
2Gth of January, 1584. At first fortune seemed to favour Muzaffar. 
but later in the day the imperial elephants threw the enemy’s ranks 
into confusion, and the Sultan, giving up all as lost, fled to Mahmud- 
abad and thence to Cambay, In honour of this decisive victory, Mirza 
i 
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Khan, now ennobled with the title of Khan Khanan, built on the 
battle-site near Sarkhej a palace and in a garden summer-houses. 
A few traces of these buildings are still to be seen at the village known 
to-day as Fath Wadi, or Victory Garden. 

For eight more years Muzaffar bravely strove to maintain the 
unequal contest, wandering from place to place and seeking the aid of 
friendly nobles. His cause was espoused for a time by the chiefs of 
Rajpipla, MorvI, and Junagaqh. In H, 1000 (A. D. 1581) he had 
taken refuge with the pirate chieftain Sewa Wadhel of Bet, who gal- 
lantly gave his life in the defence of his guest Muzaffar. The royal 
fugitive forthwith crossed over into dutch, and accordingly the 
Gujarat viceroy, Mirza 'Aziz Kokaltash, struck across country 
towards MorvI. Here the Jarleja Bharmal I, the then Bao, on coming 
to pay his respects to the viceroy, was base enough to barter the 
person of his suppliant sovereign for the district of MorvI, proffered 
him as a bribe. 1 In fulfilment of his atrocious stipulation, the 
Rfi’o led a small detachment of the imperial troops to the spot 
where Muzaffar lay in concealment, and the ex-king thus fell into the 
enemy's hands. That whole night he was marched under strict guard 
towards the viceroy’s camp, but at daybreak, on reaching Dhrol, 
a town some twenty-fiey miles east of Jamnagar, he alighted from 
his horse, and, withdrawing behind a tree, cut his throat with a razor. 
Thus miserably perished the unfortunate Muzaffar, last but not least 
of the Sultans of Gujarat, 

//. — Chronological List of the Kings of the Gujarat Sal tanat. 



Name. 

Year of 
Birth. 

| Reign. 

I 

Length of Beign. 

1 

Muhararnad I. 


A. H. 806 

2 months. 

! 

! 


A. JJ. 1403 

2 

* 

Muzaffar I. 

' A. H. 713 

A. H. 810 — 813 

3 years 8 months. 


1 

A. 1>. 1312 

A.IU 407—1410 


1 “To maik his sense of the infamy of the Jadejaand the honour of the pirate 
Wadhel, the Emperor erected two jFtln/tl at the gates of Dehll, iSMiing an 
edict that whoever pas-ed that oi the Wadhel should crown it with chaplets 
( >f {lowers, while on that of the .Jade] a the passer should bestow a blow with 
hF slipper.'' Tod’s “Western India,” p, 438, 
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Kame. 

Year ot 
Birth. 

Reign. | 

i 

Length of Reign. 

3 

Ahmad I. 

A. H. 793 | 

A.H. ^13 — 34G 1 

32 years 6 months. 


A. I). 1390 | 

A.D.UlU— 1442 

4 

Muhammad II. 

I 

A. H. S46— 855 

8 years 9 months. 



A.D. 1442— 1451 

5 

Qutb al din Ahmad II. 

... A. H.srJ 

A. H. 855 — 863 

8 years 6 months. 


A.D.1431 

A.H. 145 1—1458 

6 

Da’ud 


A. H 883 

7 days. 


A. JJ. 115a 

7 

Mahmud I. ... 

A. H. S49 

A. H. 863—917 

54 years 1 month. 



A. D. 1415 

A. JJ.145& — 1511 

8 

Muzafiar II. ... 

A. H. 8 80 

A. H. 917—932 

14 years 9 months. 

A. H. 1175 

A.H. 1511— 1525 

0 

Sikandar 


A. H. 932 

1 month 16 day". 




A.H. 1525 

10 

Mahmud II ... 

A.H. 920 

r»tr 

A. H. 932 

4 months. 

A. 11.151 ‘J 

A. H. 1525 

11 

Bahadur 

A. H. 912 

A. H. 932—943 

11 years 3 months. 



A. 1). 1606 

A.H. 152b — 1536 

12 

Muhammad III. 


A. II. 943 

1 month 12 days. 



! A. H. 1536 

13 

Mahmud III... 

A. H. 93? 

■A. H. 943— 961 

; IS years 3 months. 


A. D . 1525 

lA.H.1536— 1553 

14 

Ahmad III. ... ... 

. A. IT. 9 11) 

,r*vr 

A. JI. 961—983 

, 7 years 5 month". 



A.D.I.Ml! 

1 A. H. 15 53 — 1566 

ir» 

Muzafiar III... ... 

■ . A. TJ. or.-. 
, cir 

A. H. 968—980 

12 years 2 months, 



A D.l 348 

A. 0.1560—1573 




and 





A. H. 991—992 

» 5 months 



i 

V.D.1583— 15M 


Notes on the Chronological List of the Kings of the Gujaiat 
Saltanat, 

1. The dates entered in the ‘-List” have been determined after 
weio-hinir the available evidence, but absolute correctness is ditlieult 

O 

of attainment, as the authorities themselves are frequently at variance. 
The following are the chief discrepancies : — 

(a) According to the Tarlkh i Alfi, Mnzaffar I. died not in II. 813 
but in H. 814. It states that in the former year Muzaffar 
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abdicated liis throne in favour of his grandson Ahmad 
I., hut that h t s death did not take place till five months 
and sixteeu days after his abdication. During this 
interval the Khutba was read and coins were struck 
in Ahmad’s name (Ba.-S. page 87 note"), 

(5) According to Firi/hta, Ahmad I. was born not in H. 793 
but in H. 794 (Br.-F. IV. 3). 

(c) According to the Mir’at i Sikandarl, Ahmad I. died not in 
H. 846 but in H. 845. Copper coins of this Sultan are r 
however, in my possession bearing the date H. 846, 
which year tallies with the statement in the Tabaqat i 
Akbari that Ahmad’s successor, Muhammad I., ascended 
the throne on { ‘ 3rd RabT al akhir, S46/ 7 
(cT) According to the Mir’at i Ahmadi, Ddud reigned not for 
seven days only but for one month and seven days (Bi.-A, 
p. 202). 

(e) According to FirKhta, Muzaffar II. was born not in H. 880 
but in H. 875. 

(/) According to the Mir’at i Ahmadi, Sikandar reigned for tic<> 
months and sixteen days (Bi.-A. p. 232), and according 
to Firiyhta for throe months and seventeen days (Br.-F r 
IV. 100). 

('/) A ccording to Firi/hta and the Tabaqat i Akbari, Mahmud 
III. ascended the throne not in H. 943 hat in H. 944. 
The correct date is probably the end of H. 943. 

( h ) According to Firifht-a, Ahmad III. died not in H, 968 but in 
H. 909. Silver coins, however, of Muzaffar III., the suc- 
cessor of Ahmad III., are known, dated H. 968 (see Plate 
VI., No. 71), agreeing thus with the Mir’at i Ahmadi 
w hich assigns to that year both the death of Ahmad III. 
and the accession of Muzaffar III. (Bi.-A, pp. 283, 287). 
2. Of the fifteen Sultans, the coins of nine are illustrated on the 
accompanying plates. Nos. 1-6 are of Ahmad I/s reign, 

Nos. 7-10a of Muhammad II/s, Nos. 11-14 of Ahmad II/s, 

Nos. 15-43 of Mahmud I/s, Nos, 44-50 of Muzaffar II. s. 

Nos. 51-57 of Bahadur’s, Nos. 58-66 of Mahmud Ill/s, 

Nos. 67-70a of Ahmad JII/s. Nos. 71-78 of Muzaffar lll/s first 
rr ign, and Nos. 79 and 80 of his second reign. 
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I have never come across a single coin of any of the remaining 
six kings. Of these six Muzaffar I. reigned for three years and 
eight months, but the aggregate length of the reigns of the other 
five (Muhammad I., DaTid, Sikandar, Mahmud II., and Muhammad 
III.) was less than one year. The histories are silent as to any coins 
having been struck by Da’ud or Sikandar, or Mahmud II. : but dis- 
tinct evidence is to hand that Muhammad I., Muzaffar I., and Muham- 
mad III. did, all three, issue coins in their own names. 

(а) Of Tatar Khan, Firi^hta records : “He dignified his uncle 

“ Shams Khan with the title of Nusrat Khan, and causing 
“himself to be proclaimed king, coined money under the 
“name of Muhammad Shah Gujarati” (Br.-F. IV. 9), 

(б) The Mir’ at iAhmadi states : “ Zafar Khan, having assumed 

“ the title of Muzaffar Shah, struck coins in his own 
“name, and appointed his grandson Ahmad Shfih to 
“succeed him as his heir” (Bi.-A. pp. 183, 184). 

(c) The following is Firishta’s reference to a currency issued in 
the name of Muhammad III. : “ The Gujarat officers 

“convening a meeting, resolved on inviting Mi ran 
*• Muhammad Khan of Khande^h, nephew of Baliadm 
“ Shah, who was then in Malwa, to ascend the throne 
“ and, without any further hesitation, coins were struck 
and public prayers read in his name” (Br.-F, IV. l4'2). 

3. It is worthy of special note that the Mir at i Ahmadl ha^ an 
express statement to the effect that during a rebellion in the reign 
of Mahmud III., coins were issued in the name of a Sultan Muzaffar, 
The passage reads as fidlows : — “ One day had elapsed before Uarul 
“Khan became acquainted with the SultFiifis flight, and he was imw 
“ at a loss how to proceed. As he was in possession of the treasure 
“ he elevated to the throne a grandson of Sultan Ahmad II., arm 
“having entitled him Sultan Muzaffar (III.), caused the currency to U 
“struck, and the oration at the mosque to be pronounced in h_- 
“ name” (Bi.-A. pp. 258, 259). 

No specimen of these coins is now known. 

4. Was there a Pretender “Muhammad” Su’tfin who caused coin, 
to be struck in his own name in II. 903 (A. l>. 1555—1550) : 

(a) Mr. E. E. Oliver in his article on “ the Coins of tlm Mnham- 
“ madan Kings of Gujarat *’ in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1889), assigns, though doubtful! 
No. 28 of his collecfcio nto this “Muhammad Shah, 
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Pretender . ” If, however, that coin be, as seems almost 
certain, identical with the billon coins Nos. 15 a and 15 b 
given on the accompanying Plate II., its legends read as 
follow : — 

Obverse: Nasir al dunya wa al din Abu’l Fatli Mahmud Shah ; 

Reverse: Akh Qutb Shah bin Muhammad Shah al Sultan Air 
Mahmud Shah. Helper of the World and of the Faith, Father of 
Victory, Brother of Qutb Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, the 
Sultan, SC 8. 

This coin was thus struck by Mahmud I (Begada) in the first year 
of his reign, H. 863 (A. D. 1458-1459), and has no connexion what- 
soever with a Pretender, later by exactly a century (H. 9G3). 

(6) In the British Museum Catalogue, three copper coins, Nos. 

437, 438 and 439, are doubtfully assigned to a (i Mu- 
hammad Shah, Pretender (?).” 

1. Of these, No. 439 is a square coin, the only square coin 

of the Gujarat series in the British Museum Collection. 

Thomas, oil page 353 of his ‘‘Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings,’* refers to “square coins, A. H. 856 ? ” struck by 
Muhammad II. But that Sultan died in H. 855, thus 
in the year preceding the issue of this coin. I have myself 
never seen a square coin of the Gujarat Sultanat. * 

2, The reverse of all the three coins is very unlike that of any of 

the Gujarat coins of the Saltanat period. Save these 
three, I know of none with a double parallel line as diam- 
eter, none with ‘‘several ornaments," and none with 
the Hijn year entered quite in the upper portion of tin* 
reverse field. The “type” is foreign to Gujarat. 

For the^e reasons I am of opinion that Nos. 437, 438 and 439 of 
the BritPli Museum Catalogue are not coins of the Gujarat Saltanat 
at all. Further, none of the extant histories makes reference to a ^ 

Pretender Muhammad Shah asserting claim to the throne of Gujarat 
in H. 963: and, apart from the above three doubtful coins, there is, 

-o far as I can learn, no evidence whatsoever in proof of the existence 
of the hypothetical Pretender. It i- tuie that in the early part of the 
reign of Ahmad III— thus about H. 963 — the “person named SImlm " 
did head a rebellion: but no evidence is to hand that he assumed the 
name of Suit an Muhammad, or that in this name he caused coins to 
be struck. Thus to identify him with the Pretender Muhammad is 
eutainh unsafe. * 
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1 l. Ahmiiillir. Natliu (or Habib) 

i. IM'J , r, 901-908 j' 15, Mu/aflar JJ1, 

h. cir. 955 ; r. 908 98 0 ; 991-992 ; 1 000 t 
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Notes on the Genealogical Table of the Kings of the Gnjarilt 
Sal tan at. 

1. Grave doubt attaches to the pedigree as given in this <( Table 
t Ahmad III. and Muzaffar III. 

('/) According to the Mir'at i Ahmad?* Ahmad III. was “son ot 
“ Latif Khun, who was grandson of Shukar Khan, the son 
of Sultan Ahmad I. ” (Bi.-A. p. 273). 

The Mir’at i Sikandar? calls this Ahmad (III) merely “a rela- 
tive of the Sultan Mahmud III.’’ (Ba.-S. p. 454) * and 
Colonel Watson in his History styles him vaguely “ a 
descendant of the stock of Ahmad Shah ” (W.-B. G. 
p. 259). 

(£) The following are the terms of the reference in the Mir'ati 
Ahmad! to the parentage of Muzaffar III : — u Accord- 
“ ing to the faith of most historians, E'timad Khan, who 
<£ had all the power of government in his hands, seeing 
“ that there were none of the late Sultan’s relations fit 
“ for government, produced a young boy named Nathu : 

and, having in open assembly taken an oath that such 
“ was the *on of Sultan Mahmud II L, he explained that 
s ‘ his mother, when pregnant, had been delivered over to 
<l him for the purpose of procuring an abortion; but that 
u thsi child had been brought forth, as, five months of her 
“ pregnancy having passed, no abortion could take place. 
“ He said, moreover, that he had brought him up in 
“ secret, and that there was no heir to the Government 
excepting him. Every one, assenting to this, and 
supporting his claim to the throne, entitled him 
v * Muzaffar Shah. 1 ’ (Bi.-A. pp, 287-288). 

Abu 1 Fazl states that the child Nathu “ did not belong to 
the line of kings/’ but that the Amirs “ had to believe !J 
E ‘tint ad's story (Blochmann’s Ain i Akbari I. 385, 
386). 

Eiri4ita gives the birth-name of this Muzaffar (III) a- 
“ Hubboo, a familiar contraction of Hubeeb,” meaning 
“ affectionate ” (Br.-E. IV, 155). 
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2. Ou many of the coin? struck in their several reigns. Mahmud 

(I) is called bin Muhammad, Muzaffar (JLI) bin Mahn.Gl, Bahadur 
bin Muzaffar, Mahmud (LEI) bin Latif, Ahmad (ill) bin Mahmud, and 
Muzaffar (III) bin Mahmud. On tne other Land it would seem that, 
with the sole exception of a silver piece of H. 32-8, on none of the coins 
issued by Ahmad (I), or Muhammad (II*. «'»»■ Qutb a* din A km a I 

(II) was the name of the father of the reigning Sultan indicut'-d. 

3. (u) Or coins bearing insciipH ns of a genealogical character, 

far and avav tne most remarkable mid interesting in my 
collection is the silver piece presented to me last year 
(1901) by my kind tri-nd, I L Nelson Wright, INu.. I.C.S., 
of Allahabad. It is pictured mi Pk.t IV., No. 01. 
Struck in H. 933 by the Sultan Bahadur, its obverse and 
reverse, read consecutively’, trace his pedivr p e back to 
Aiuzalfar ^1), th-^ founder of the dynasty. Bahadur Shah 
is thus termed bin Muzabar Shah bin Mahmud Shfih 
bin Muhammad Shiih bin Ahmad Shah bin Mohammad 
Slmh, bin Muzuffar Shiih. M 

(6) On the silver coin cf H. 8- s represented cn page 352 of 
Thomas’s ki Chronicles,” Ahmad (IYs much shorter pedi- 
gree back to Mkiza+rar (F) is thus given : — Ahmad Shdh 
bin Muhammad Sh ah bin Mnzallar Shah, 

(c) On the billon coin of Mahmud (I), struck in II. 803 (Plate 
JI, No*. 1 15/). h : s relationship to the r.V“ preceding 
Snltfms is indicated as f Hows : — * 

Akh Qutb Shah bin Muhammad ShVn, 

Brother of Qutb Shah, son of MuLmumuU Shah. 

IV. Literature on Uv Cm nr j. i /' ll, > > t / > * >/ . 

But little has hitherto been publish? i on the co ns «>f tK i ( hijarU 
S.dtanat, The chief modern contributions to the btenttfe on this 
subject are the following the: — 

1. “The (Tironiele* of tin* ihtjhiln kuu> •*{ Demi r bv Edward 
Thomas (1871), in which pages 35 >353 ; tre devoted to 
‘‘the Muhammadan king- ,»f Gujarat.” A chronological 
list of the Sultans is g:\en, in which, strange to - iv. th^ 
nam^ of Muhammad I. (Tfudr Khan) doe' 1 not apnear. 
lu all forty-eight cuius iro br>!\ spemiied. Two <T 
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these are illustrated by beautifully clear woodcuts, namely, 
a silver coin of Ah mad SI i ah, dated 11. 828, a gold 
coin of Mahmud b ; n Latlf of II. f*G'\ One could wish 
that pictures had also been given of the “ s \ care coins, 
A. II, 850 and especially of the“ Mahmud II. Silver,* 
inasmuch as. in the absence of further evidence, the spe- 
cification of ihe-e coins is open to grave doubt. 

2. The chapters on the Coins of Guja>at. pages lvii-lxi and 

1 ill-143, in the Catalogue of Indian Coins in the Brit- 
ish Museum/’ Vol. II., Muhammadan States, bv Stan lev 
Lane-Poole (1885). The introductory portion is helpful 
for the information given icgardiiig the legends on the 
Gujarat coins. Especially noteworthy is Dr. If leu’s 
decipherment of the- ciAtich on the obverse ni d rtWei'-e of 
the large copper coins struck during the reign of Mu- 
hammad IT. Sue Plate I,. Nos, 8a, 8b. Forty-one coins 
are catalogued, ten of them being also photographed. 
The two undated coins, numbered 43 D and 43b, aie in- 
correctly assigned tc the Ahmad who reigned from 

II. 9G1 till II. hd3. Their legends aie (dearly identical 
with those o’ coiu No. 11 in this article, and the coins 
themselves were thus doubtless struck during the reign 
of the eailier Ahmad G)utb al din), A. H. 855-803 
The three coins, Nos. 13' 7 . id 8, 439, which Lane -Poole 
assigns with some hesitation to “ Muhammad Shall Pr« - 
tender F") 1 are probably foreign to Gujarat, 

3. An admirable article entitled 4t Coins of the Muhammadan 

l\ings of Gujarat/* contributed by F. E. (diver to the 
“ Journal of tliu Asiatic Socety of B n«?al/' Vol.lviii., 
Part [., 1V>. 1 — 1889. Thu tour pages of historical 
introduction an* followed by “ a genealogical tr* e of the 
‘* C ujarut Kings, and a table -bowing the contemporary 
‘•ruler- ml Muhvl. Jamipur, Khandesh, the Deccan, and 
J*ehli, taken from Lanc-peole’s icrv handy graphic 
“ scheme uf the Muhammadan dynasties or India/* Three 
p.afcs supply rather roughly executed woodcuts of thirty- 
luur coins, each of which is fully described, though not 
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without occasional mi Actions- The coins numbered 
■j p*:d 7 a v e not uf the A-;:iiad:Ib*ld but of the Muhammad - 
sbftd *urt Ihn impiu.Ir Mint. Nos. 11, 12, and 10 ine 
Rahman: com.^, and No^. Id and 17 are almost certainly not 
or Gujaiar. No. 27, which is of precisely the same type 
4; .9 No. 13 of Plate 1. of the present article, is a coin of 
Qutbal din Ahmad Shah, nut of the later Ahmad (III.). 
Xo. 2<A whose true date is II. S63, not H. 963, was struck 
not by “ Muhammad Shah (?) Pretender,” but by 
Mahmud SXuih 1. Cf. Xus. lea ami 15 b on Plate IT of 
this article. Acs. 2? and 3u, being JainAuI Korls of 
Navauoscar, are iucoirtctly assigned to Muzaifar, the Iasi 
Sultan of Gujaiat. 

4. The * Catalogue of die Coin** of the Indian Museum,” Parti., 
bv Chas. d, Rodgers ^1594). This portion of the Cal- 
cutta Museum Catalogue contains on pages 130 — 134 a 
chronological list of the kings of Gujarat, and a descrip- 
tion of twenty -two coin^, three of which are represented 
be phot n-f telling. TIere again two of Qutb al din Ahmad 
Shah’s coins are assigned to the later Ahmad Shah. The 
thiee undated coins, 7214-7216. I am inclined to 
attribute to Mahmud bin Latlf rather than to Mahmud 
It, and No. 8681 to Muz aha r III. rather than to 
4 'Muhammad Sh ah (Interloper).” 

h. “The Catalogue of the Coins collected by Chas. J. Rodgers 
and purchased by the Government of the Punjab,” Part 
II. (1^9/). Ol this catalogue pages 132-134 contain a 
description of sixteen copper coins of the Gujarat Saltanat. 
No. 15, the same as No. 437 of the British Museum 
Catalogue, assigned to Muhammad Shah Pretender, 
should probably he relegated to Some non-Gujarati series, 
perhaps to that of Malwa. 


V. Cult nst* fifth* Coins fifth' G hared Sal fa net. 

In writing the preseut article. J have depended not only upon my 
own cabinet of coins, but upon the aggregate resulting from combin- 
ing all the collections of which catalogues have been published. Ol 
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the different cabinets thus laid under contribution, the following table 
indicates the contents : — 


C t hinet. 

1 Cold. ; 

Silver, i 

! 

Billon. | 

t 

Copper, j 

To" al. 

Thom a- 

", C ! 

1 

32 i 

1 

i 

i i 

i 

2* 

4*> 

British 21 us cum 

' : * 1 

0 i 

i 

9 1 

1 

27 

4i 

Oir.er 

\ 

0 • 

•• i 

i 

14 j 

f 

O ; 

20 

31 

Calcutta Museum 

O i 

t 

1 

1 

“ 7 1 

19 

1 °2 

Labor Museum ... 

j 

...! 0 

1 

. i 

0 i 

! o 

1 

16 

16 

Taylor 

... ! 9 

ll:» 

11 

299 

423 

Result: anr Aggregate .. 

.. ’ .9 

116 

1 

32 

303 

440 


The resultant collection one, tains no coin of the following years: * 
H. 8r.i;. 871. *75, 876.877, 878. 053, and 975: thus in all 
between II. 828 (sesn.nurlv the tir-t* year when dated coins were 
issued in Gu jarat ) and li. 9'0. niue yeart are unrepresented by any 
coin in an} of the metals. 

The -sixteen gold coins iu the abov^ C.ihinets are asiolluw: 

Mi.zt^ar II, M..lmud 1JL Muz.yifar IIL 

Rut'di Mu-emu ... h. 92 t>,n 2 y ‘.*47, 919, 97,n, 956. 960 

Thom is .. .. 929 916,9*7, 950, 960 977 

Calcutta Itfu-oiiii . , 947, 900 

Rc^ultmn Aggre -.te . H 920 929, 946, 947, *.*49, 950, 953, 9GO 977 

The rwelve billon coins ar° live of the reign of Qutb al din 
Ahmad II fsr.x. 801. 802, and two undated i and .^ev'en of the reign 
of Malmnu I. (8C3, 803. oO-l, 805, 8t>7, 809 and 870), 

In the aggregate collection the f rst dated coin in gold is of the 
' ear II. 920, in silver of II. 828 (lcllow d, lo \ f <'> wt< rtulln, by one of 
iI ; SSl), in billon of If. 8 5>: , and in copper of II. 829. 
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YI. Mint •towns. 

Of the coins struck in Gujarat during the reign of Ahmad I., a 
large number have in the obverse margins an inscription recording 
Ahmadnagar (Idar) as their place of mintage. Subsequent to Ahmad’s 
death, comparatively few coins bear any mint-name, and of those in 
which it is present nearly all are of the reign of Mahmud I. There 
are only four cities in Gujarat, of which we can confidently affirm that 
during the period of the Sa;tan;it minis were established in them, 
and were for at least a few }ears in active operation. These four are 
the two cities founded by Ahmad — Ahmadabad and Ahmadnagar — and 
the two founded by Mahmud — Mustalabdd and Muhammadabad 
(Chain panlr). It is doubtful whether a fifth mint was opened at 
Kh an pur, a small town on the River Main. We proceed to treat of 
each of these five : — 

1. Ahmdahfid : *>■*-*■ founded A. H. 813; A. D. 1411, 

Epithets : a. pk** Sliahr mtrazzam, the great city, 

b. v b ^ Par al Barb, the seat of the mint- 

So far as I am aware, no silver coin of the Gujarat Saltanat struck 
during the period of its independence bears Ahmadabad as the 
name of its mint -town. Nos. 4, 6, and 7 in Oliver’s article are, 
indeed, assigred by him to that city, but the representations of those 
coins given in his Plate I. show that certainly two of the three, and 
in all probability the third also, issued not from the Ahmadabad 
mint, but from that at Muhammadabad. 

The only copper coins that seem to bear the mint-name Shahr 
mn‘azzani Ahmadabad are a few struck by Muzaffar III. in the 
years II. 977, 978. One of these is shown as No. 75 of Plate YI, 
of the present article. After comparing six, all of the same type, in 
my collection I incline to accept their marginal legend as reading 
^ U f 0-+A. I , 

Just possibly also the name Ahmadabad may occupy the upper 
margin of the obverse of the copper coin struck in H. 970 and 
shown on Plate A I., No. 73. 

The second epithet of Ahmadabad, Dar al Darb, is present on 
>everal of the coins that Akbar caused to be struck at the Ahmadabad 
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mint after his conquest of Gujarat in H. 980.* Mnzafiar III., during 
the few months of his second reign in H. 991, evidently followed the 
example thus set by the Mughal Emperor, so that the few surviving 
coins of H. 991. whether in silver or in copper, bearing the Sultan 
Muzaffar's name, all specify their place of mintage under its full 
designation of o E t I See Plate VI., Nos. 79 and 80. 

It is extremely improbable that during the entire period of the 
Gujarat Saltanat, the activity of the mint at its capital city should 
have been confined to the years 970, 977. 978. and 991 — so improba- 
ble. indeed, is this supposition that one may safely hazard the con- 
jecture that the Gujarat coins hearing no mint name (and these are 
the large majority) were all struck at the Alimadfibad mint. This 
beins’ known as the first mint in Gujarat, first both in time and in 
importance, it was not deemed necessary to record the name of the 
citv on the coins that issued from it. On the other hand, the compa- 
ratively verv few coins struck at any minor mint in Gujarat would 
naturally bear, if only for purposes of differentiation, the distinctive 
name of the mint-town. 

2. Ahmadnagar (Idar) : founded A.H.829 ; A. D. 1425. 

Epithet (doubtful) : jt" Shahr Mahanur, the city of 

great light. 

What precisely was the honorific epithet assigned to the city of 
Ahmadnagar is difficult of determination from its coins. They 
clearly bear on their obverse margins the v\ords \ followed 

by a term which on some of the specimens to hand resembles • 

But the combination i s certainly a strange one to be 

adopted as the title for a mint-town. I confess I am not satisfied 
as to the correctness of this reading more especially as on several 
of the coins it seems doubtful whether the letters as there given 
admit of being read as Mahanur. Compare Plate I., Nos. 4, 5, and 6. 

From the founding of Ahmadnagar in H. 829 right on till Ahmad 
Shah’s death in H. each year witnessed an abundant issue of 

copper coins from the Ahmadnagar mint. Indeed it would seem 
that every dated copper coin of Ahmad I. was struck at that mint, 
whereas not a single copper coin, dated or otherwise, appears 

* On other coins of AkUir, Ahmadabad is styled <$ } the Beat of 

the Caliphate, or 1 j 1 the Seat of the Empire, and on a rupee of 

Bnfi* al DarajiU 1 the Beauty of Towns. 
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to have issued from it subsequent to Ahmad’s death. Thus the period 
of activity of the mint at Ahinadnagar coincides with the last seven- 
teen years of the reign of Ahmad I. 

3. Mustafabad : founded A. H. 874 : A. P. 14C9. 

Epithet : I Shdir ah,am, the very great city. 

My collection contains only one silver coin certainlv bearing the 
mint-name Mustafa bad — an excellent specimen, dated H. 884. In- 
fortunately it came into my possession too late io admit of its being 
photographed for Plate II. of this article. It is a <rnall coin, •(> inch 
in diameter, and weighing only C3 grains. Its obverse closely 
resembles that of No. 25, and its reverse (save for the date) is identi- 
cal with that of No. 2*2, 

The pretty little silver piece of the year H. 894, No. 29 on Plate 
III.. I assign, but with some hesitancy, to Mu^tafubad. Tuo of the 
margins contain the words fJo* !/*?**. bnt whether the remaining two 
give the reading is not equally clear. 

No. 30 on Plate III. is also a somewhat puzzling silver coin, but 
this too I assign provisionally to the Mustafiibad mint. Its date, 
given on the reverse, is H. 905. 

The copper coins that issued from this mint during the last quarter 
of the ninth century (Hijri) must have been fairly numerous, every 
year (except 831) from 879 till 892 being represented in my cabinet. 
The latest of the 2 >eries is dated seemingly II. 900. Five of these nre 
shown on Plate II., Nos. 21-25, though No. 22 is open to question, 
the upper margin (obverse) not being decipherable w<th absolute 
certainty. The variety of designs in these Mu^tafalnl coins ot 
Mahmud I. is noteworthy. In No. 21 the mint with its epithet Ahahr 
a‘zam occupies the margin circumscribing a circular area : in Nos. 
22 (?) and 25 the mint-name is still relegated to the margin, but 
now tve have the four margins that bound a square area : while 
lastlv in Nos. 23 and 24, which exhibit no margin at all, the place of 
mintage is recorded in full as an integral part of the obverse legend. 
Tim two coins of M- 971, numbeied 447 and 448, in the British Mu- 
seum Catalogue, Muhammadau States, doubtfully assigned to Mu>- 
tarabad, are, it seems, of the same type as that shown on Plate VI. as 
No. 78 . 

4. Muhammadabad : A b I founded A. II. 889; A, D. 1481. 

Epithet: Shahr mukarram, the illustrious city. 
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This name, it will be remembered, was cjiven to the city o: Ch-im- 
pamr on its capitulation to Mahmud I. in 343 t at the close of a 
protracted seige. Chdmpairir — Champa’s city — is supposed to have 
derived its name from Champa, the Hindu founder of the lo^n, which 
dates as far back as the eighth century of the Christian era. And 
it is by this name of Champaulr alone that the city, n< >\v a desolate 
ruin, i 4 except for a few Bill I and Xaikda squatters/’ is known to- 
day. The coins struck at its mint record the name general lv in its 
doubled torm ^ o k 1 Mnlninunadfihfid ‘urt Chain- 

pfurir, but occasionally, it would seem, the “ a/h/s Clfpn pfurir ? wa- 
dropped and the new name Muhamrnadahud alone retailed. Com- 
pare Plate III., Nos. 34 and 39, and contract with No. 33. Whether 
the full, or tue shortened, designation was on the die from which th^ 
imperfect coins Nos. 31 and 41 were struck is difficult to say, but, 
from the general resemblance between the-e and No. 34, it seem- 
probable that the lost margins did contain the wur ^ 

The city’s remarkable prosperity was r: flee tel on its coins, for these 
are quite the most florid and the most elaborated designed of all in 
the series of the Gujarat Saltanat. In silver the issue must have 
been considerable — my cabinet contains some thirteen specimens — 
but I have never found a single copper coin hearing the name of this 
mint. It the exquisite workmanship of the silver coins is suggestive 
of the phenomenal prosperity that early attended the new Mu ham - 
mad abaci, so also its short-lived glory is betokeued in the fact that 
the activity of the mint was restricted to but a few years, all com- 
prised within the reign of Mahmud I. The earlier of it* coins in 
my collection is dated II. 893, the latest H. 904, and we shall prob- 
ably not be far wrong in assuming that the whole period during 
which the mint was working does not cover more than five and 
twenty veai>, sav H. 890 — 915. 

In one year subseqient to this period coins were again struck at 
the Champa nl r mint, but these can scarcely be classed among the 
coin? of the 1 ■* irjuriit Saltanat. In II, 942 the Mughal Emperor 
Huniavun swooped down upon the province, and gained posM^sinn 
of this important frontier-city. In rommemorat'on ot his victory, 
he forthwith caused coins to be si ruck both in silver and in copper. 
The silver ones bear llmndyun’s name, which is wanting on the 
copper: also on the silver the mint-town is given as simply Cham- 
punir (with the first vowel short), while in the copper i- added the 
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epithet Shah r mnkar ram. O 1 neither the silver nor the c prj-j 
however, do we had the name MuhammadTtbfid, which e.euthas 
early would seem to have passed into desuetude. A unique copper com 
in the Lfihor Museum is of especial interest as briefly recording tA- 


conquest ot‘ Cham pa nil*, 
and the reverse simply 


Its obverse reads Ifr 


In another coin of the same year. II. 942, C lump am r is stvitu 
I the City of the Age. See British Museum Catalogue >y 
coins of the Mughal Emperors of India, No. 1232. 


5. Regarding the existence of mints at Ah mad Tib ad, Ahrm.tdnagai 
Mustafabad and Muhammadabad-Chumpanlr, no manner of doubt 
can be entertained, but whether there was at any time a tilth mint a; 
Khan pur, , is a debatable question. On the Coin No. 44, 

IV., the upper part of the obverse inscription clearly reads A: Su'tan 
Muzaiiar Shah: but what of the lower part? The date is certamiv 
921, and on two other coins of the same type now in my posses: n. 
is aho certainly 922. The decipherment of the words immediate r 
above the date has proved very barring to me : but quite the 
of various suggested readings is the one submitted by my l fiend, Mi. 
XeEon Wright, I. C. S. He reads the words as * Bfnoat 

Khanpur, ‘Struck at Kljan pur \ and unquestionably the com* o* 
H, 922, even better than the II. 921 coin shown on Plaice IV., hem out 
this reading. Accepting it, we should on the evidence of these thret 
coins add Khanpur to the list of the mint-towns in Gujarat, and shot;. 1 
HS'siffii as the minimum period of the mint 1 * activity the years H. Jb 
and 922. Khanpur, or, to give it its lull name, Khanpur WfuikT'iir 
is a town on the lett bank of the River Malii, and about midw.tv 
between Baroda to the south and Diikor to the Here r w^ 

that in H. Sod Mahmud (L.j Khalji, Snltlu ot Mulwa. encamped h:~ 
army of invasion alter plundering the city of Baroda. Sub^*., .-r/A 
nowever, he marched northwards tu Kapa lwanj, nher* 1 Q'ubvl-d".. 
the newly-clu^eii Sultan *>l Gujarat, intiicted on him a seven* de c. 7 
Khan pur again figures though not prominently, in tin* intr!tru» * v 
attended the accession of Bahadur Shah in II. 932 : and. late n :n- 
sarne reign, the Sultan, whih* at tlrs phve. appointed "mi o; 
most trusted officers to lead a strong army on\un>t tin. **»•. utrv-d 
BTigar, Ka*t of Id.u*. I have failed howe^ r, tu uAco^'r 
leference to tbi* Khanp‘r in \ -hoAc-s e the of ?dj -a:.. ; > ' 
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(A.H. 917-932), and am unable to suggest any reason for his 
having caused coins to be struck in his name at that mint. 

Lane-Poole lias assigned, though doubtfully, a Gujarati copper 
coin of H. 971 to the mint- town Shad! aba d.* This reading must, I 
reel sure, be abandoned. Shadlabad is not in Gujarat at all : but the 
name does occur ou several of the coins of the neighbouring kingdom 
of Malwa. F irishta explicitly records as follows the origin of this 
epithet : — “Two days after the death of Sooltan Hooshung, 
“ Ghizny Khan was crowned at Mando, and, assuming the title of 
Sooltan Mahomed Glioory, ordered that his capital might 
"henceforth be called Shadiabad Mando, or ‘the City of Joy’; and 
* 4 public prayers were read and coin struck in his name. ,, f 

The follow iug table gives the years of the dated coins in my col- 
lection that record their mints : — 


Mint. 

Silver. j 

| Copper. 

AHmadnay:ar ... 

Is one. 

| Each year from 829 till 846. 

Mustafabad ... 

S$4, 894 ? , 905 ? 

1 879. 880, each vear from $82 

1 till 892, 906 l ” 

Mu-iainmadabad (with or 
without the *urf Cham- 
panirh 

895, $96, 897, 898, 
900, 902, 903, 904. 

None. 

Khanpur ? ? 

i 

921,922 

None. 

Ahnudabad 

991 

970 ? 977 ? 978 ? and one coin 
undated but doubtless struck 
in 991. 


Of the first four mints in this table, not one seems to have been 
active for more than a very limited period, and I feel sure that all 
coins that do not themselves record their place of mintage may safely 
be assigned to the mint at Ahmadabad. In this connexion it is 
instructive to note that in Akbar’s time at least this city, -the erewhile 
capital of the Gujarat Saitanat, bore the title of Dar al Darb. 
1 the Seat of the Mint’. 

Brit'bh Museum Cahilogue of Indian coin-, Muhammadan State>, No, 440. 
lh-s coin is not irapri baM\ tte same as No. 78 on Plate VI. of the present 

article. 

* Br-F. IV., 11)2 , 
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VII.— Weights and Standards * 

As to the existence of any square coins of the Gujarat Saltan at 
I am very sceptical. If any such were issued, their number was ex- 
tremely small. Certainly the typical coins of the period were, with 
more or less precision, round in shape. The following lists, based 
upon measurements and weighments of copper coins, all of the reign 
of Ahmad I, demonstrate the futility of the attempt to classify them 
according to the length of their diameters. These lists show not 
only that coins of the same diameter may vary widely in their 
weights, but also that comparatively light coins may have a large, 
and comparatively heavy coins a small, diameter. 


Diameter 

of *8 inch : weight in 

grains 

116, 143, 


* » t yt 


146, 14-2, 140, 138. 

?> 


X 

145, 70, 69, 68, 67, 56. 

' » 

•65 „ 

» ) 

142,140, 138, 73, 72, 71. 




69, 67, 66, 64, 61. 


•6 „ 

> > 

70, 61, 57, 55. 


•55 „ „ 

>> 

70, 69, 34, 26. 


ft 


35, 33, 31, 30. 

» > 

4o ,, ,, 

i) 

34. 


*4 *1 >• 

♦ > 

32. 

Diameter of *55 inch : weight in 

grains 

2G. 

1, 

*5 „ 


30. 

*• 

•45 „ „ 

»> 

34. 


*4 >> »» 

n 

32. 

Diameter 

of *7 inch: weight in 

grains 

56. 

V 

*65 ,1 ,, 


61. 

f J 

•6 „ „ 


70. 

*> 

*g5 I, tt 


70. 

Diameter 

of *75 inch : weight in 

grains 

138. 


7 

• * n » 


145. 


•65 „ 

a 

142. 
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ihe fact is the “make’ ; of these coins is quite too rough, and then* 
thickness too arbitrary, to admit ol their classification by size. It is, 
I am convinced, only by a comparison of the weights of the coins 
that we may hope to arrive at an approximately correct classification 

Regarding the gold coins, indeed, no difficulty presents itself. In 
all only nine varieties have hitherto b?eu catalog ued f and of these 
seven weigh 185 grains each, one 179, and one 177. Clearly all 
the nine are thus of one raid the same denomination. 

But when we pass on to the consideration of the silver and copper 
^oins of Gujarat, it becomes no easy matter to determine the 
different denominations current at one period or another, and the 
standard weight of each. So far as 1 am aware, no mint-records have 
survived to the present day, and of the coins themselves that have 
rr, me down to us many are such poor specimens, so woru and 
battered through the vicissitudes of four hundred years, that one can 
at time r , do no more than hazard a guess a> to their original weight. 
Certainly a large margin must be allowed for lo*s, but no data are 
available for determining the percentage of the total weight that may 
fairly be deducted over against such los^. Some proportion, however, 
must postulated, and it has seemed to tne that for the lighter 
copper coins wc shall be within the mark if we assume that the loss 
through wear mav equal one-seventh of the original full weight. 
The proportionate loss in the heavier copper coins and in all the 
silver, which wore certainly in less circulation than the copper, 
would probably be not quite so large, and I have accordingly 
assumed that for these coins the loss by wear would not exceed 
one-tenth. Accepting these assumptions a copper coin of originlaly, 
^ay, 40 grains in weight may be supposed to weigh now anything 
between 4’d and 4*2 grains, and a copper, or silver, coin of originally, 
say. loO grains may weigh anything between 150 and 135 grains. 

Earth r, it is even way probable that some unit of weight was 
adopted such that the original weights of the coins of diffeient 
cl enom: nations, when issuing from the mint, should be certain integral 
multiple^ of that unit. A careful study of the weights of the different 
eoins ir* my collection inclines me to the opinion that both for silver 
and for copper this unit was 7*4 grains, or precisely four ratis, on 
the basis of Mr. Maskelync'a estimate of the weight of a rati. Of 
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thisn nit the following multiples are represented in the silver com* 
of the Gujarat Saltanat : — 

5, 10, 15, 20; 6, 12, 2*1 ; 8, 10, 02 , 
and in copper the multiples are 

4,8; 5,10,20,33.45; 6,12,21: 
thus evidencing ten different denominations tnth in silver and v 
copper. It does not seem, however, that coins of all these denomina- 
tions were current simultaneously. The long reign of Mahmud I 
supplier us seven denominations of silver coins and the same number 
of copper ; but in no other reign were coins struck of so many 
denominations. In the two folio wing tables the silver and the eoppm 
coins of the Gujarat Saltanat are classified by weight. In thes* 
tables any two numbers connected by a hyphen indicate the supenor 
and inferior limits of weight expressed io grains, and a subscribed 
number in brackets represents the number of coins known to r < 
between these limits. Thus * (Vs )° * mcans 13 coins ranging in weight 
from 111 to 107 grains. For the re^t, the tables are selt-pxplaiuttoi v 



V 



XhCf-.c five com* aro of billon. 






Muzaffar 1 1 1 











ini: coins of the ocjakat saltaxai. 


That there should be bO many as ten different denominations o: 

, -iivet* coins, and the same number of copper is of it&elt a butficiently 
formidable objection to the classification here tabulated : but what 
more than all else imparts to me iu this connexion a certain .-eiihc 
of defeat is the fact that there still remain over a few coiiib that 
o an not be assigned a place in any ot the above classes. Some in- 
deed of the much worn copper specimens would find admission it 
the proportions of one-seventh and one-tenth, which we conjectured 
might perhaps represent the logs by wear, were slightly increased: 
but even after subtracting these we have a small irreducible residu- 
um of coins that are with only one exception in good condition, yet 
all of eccentric weight. Three such are of silver. One undated, 
but of Muzaffar IPs reign, is bat slightly worn, and weighs 9i 
grains: so that its proper place would be in a 1 3-unit class. The 
second is the unique, and every way extraordinary coin of Bahadur, 
dated H. 933, and shown on Plate IV, No. 51. Iu fairly good con- 
dition, it now weighs 130 grains, and is thus suggestive of an 19- 
miit class. The third, also in good condition, would fall into the 
bitme class, as its weight is 131 grain-. This coin was struck by 
Mahmud III in H. 900, 

The “ irreducibles ” in copper are the following four : — 

Bahadur. H. 943, much worn, yet weighing 257 grains. 

Mahmud III, H. 944, a good specimen, 237 grains in weight 
(Plate V, No. 53). 

Mahmud Til, H. 947, weighing in its present fan condition 
151 grains. 

Mahmud III, II. 948, a coin not of pure copper, but of mixed 
metal, weighing 132 grain- (Plate Y, No. 01). 

These four coins suggest classes oi 40 (ur 38), 33, 22 and 1c 
units respectively. 

From the above discussion it would seem safe to draw the follow 
iiitr as approximately correct general conclusions — any more precise 
statement being as yet unwarranted : 

(а) Of silver coins there are at least six different classes, the 

weights ranging between 00-30. 90-dO, T2<>-lu0. I5'j-I3v. 

ISU-ICO. and 240-220 grains. 

(б) In copper al-o the denominations were at least six, reprt- 

M*nted by the weights 0»>-25, 90-Gu. 150-130, l^uTOo, 

220-200 and 33u-3o0 grains. 




4 


4 
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VIII. * e Cumulative ” Legends . 


The legends on the different coins issued during the reign of any 
one Sultan are not all identical. Occasionally, indeed, one lights 
upon coins bearing distinctly exceptional legends, and each such 
coin naturally calls for special notice and detailed description. 
Leaving these, however, for the time being out of consideration, 
it will be found that on some of the coins of a given king, certain 
wonted phrases or titles are shown, and others on others, isow it 
has seemed to me that by merely massing, or combining, all this 
more or less normal legend-material, we shall obtain what we may 
call the f resultant’ or 6 cumulative 9 coin-legend for each Sultan, 
which, as presenting a fairly complete register of the more usual 
coin- terms, may prove of service for purposes of reference. 
Accordingly, working on these lines, I have built up the following 
* ( cumulative” legends, distinctive of each of the nine Sultans of 
Gujarat whose coins have survived to the present day. 


1. Ahmad I., A. H. 813 — 846. 

Obverse : & Ual*J t & Li 

Reverse : ^ if* 0 ^ ^ ^ CJ LbL*J | 

2. Muhammad II., 846—855. 

Obcerse : ax 1*0 Ijj I s U w IkUJ I 

R verse .■ G IuUp ^ t h t 


3. 


Qutb al din Ahmad II., A. H. 855 — 863. 


Obverse : 
lit verse : 
Also Obverse . 
Rt verse : 


^ I S Li ( 

I Lxj oJ I 

^ UaL*J I 5 L*> I al I j Lxi a/ ! uaAj 
AljUi. oodA 


4 . 


Mahmud I., A. 

H. 863—917. 

Obverse : 

^UaLJl o I | 

Reverse : 


Also Obverse: 

^ UaJL f 1 ^ Li 

Reverse \* 

I 1 (jhJoJ ^tixLJ | 


Compare the reverse of the coins of Ahmad I- 


7 
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5. Muzaffar II., A. H. 017— 932. 

Obverse : ASlx &lJt ^ U-L^C ! i L-* c jSt^xx 

Reverse :* &+=* I l*f I Ij 4*^ 1 

6. Bahadur, A. H. 932 — 943. 

Obverse: c/ Jal - JI »Li ^ 0 .^ «1£jo4-> 

Reverse : ^ G J 1 oi 1 J ^ J 1 ‘** tS 

7. Mahmud III., A, H. 943 — 961. 

Obverse: «U 'Jut. 1 wr ' 5 1 " 

Reverse : t u UJl * u tj S> b ! 1 ^ '->• 1 uri ^ 4 lr® li 

8. Ahmad III., A. H. 961—968. 

' Obverse : [year] <V e> tJaUJ ' * U A>®** cH » ^ 1 

Reverse: 

i or*— -r' 1 1 ^ 

9. Muzaffar III., A. H. 968—980. 

Obverse: ^(BlJt *U a*** - at » U ^ ft£u! 

Reverse ; 1 ^ ^ -Hp Ir^ ! ' J l - jJ 1 cr*^ 

Compare the reverse ot the coins of Muzaffar II. 

IX. — Catalogue of Coins on Plates I— VI. 

Ahmad I-, A. H. 813 — 846. 

No. 1. Copper: 142 grains: Mini? Date? 

,-ij ..jIUlJ! &L* 

Obverse : 

with quatrefoil and circle over £ of ! 

Reverse: 

No. 2. Copper : 34 grains : Mint ? : Date ? 

s\i 8 IA 

Obverse : 

(with neither quatrefoil nor circle). 

Reverse : (on Plate upside down). 

■No, 3. Copper: loB grains : Mint?: Date? 

Obverse: JhL-J! 8 It Ovxl 

Reverse: 


— The strengthened by the strengthening of the Merciful, 
f ^tljl <CJb (*D*Jf r=The truster in Allah the Gracious, 
j jj\ <3cJ.J Lj I r^The attendant on Allah the Merciful, 
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> 




No. 


^o. 


Copper : 

: 69 grains : [Ahmaduagar] : H. 

830. 

Obverse : 

Square area ^IkLJ 

f JSU» &4A. 1 


upper margin 

A 

j+- 


left margin 

(?) jx » l +* 

Reverse : 

a r* 

U3 jJ U 

k Copper 

: 135 grains : Ahmadnagar : H. 

835. 

Obverse : 

As 4, also lower margin 



right margin 

& 


Reverse : As 4, but year Ara 
No. 6. Copper : 142 grains : Ahmaduagar : IT. 837. 

Obverse : Square area as 4, lower and right margins a a 5. 
Reverse: aTy ^*1^ ^ Ua.l>— J * 

# * * * # 


Muhammad II., x^l. H. 846—855. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


7. Copper: 143 grains: Mint?: H. [8]46. 

01 verse : — \° 1 ** I s U ^ Ual~ ' } 

jRe perse; ^ 1 j 43 *M & Li ^ l JaLJ I 

8a. Copper : 210 grains: Mint? ; H. 850. 

Obverse : a 6 ♦ ^ Ij $ ^ 


8b. Copper: 217 grains: Mint? : Date? 

Reverse : ^ * lx > Jt* jIoj 13 


The legend on the obverse and reverse of No. 8 (a 
and b) forms the couplet. 

May the coin uf Muhammad Shah the Sultan, the 
Aid of the Faith, remain, 

So long as in the sphere of the Seat of the Mint the 
orb of the sun and moon remains. 

9. Copper : 69 grains : Mint : H. [8] 5*2. 

Obverse : — 

Re ve r $e’ cH ^ [j Ui A 1 I & U i 


10a. Copper : 69 grain>> : Mint ? : H. 853. 

Obverse: Mr ^LfcJL.U 


* 


* * * 
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Qutb al dm Ahmad Shall II., A. H. ."55—803, 


140 grains : Mint P : H. 856. 

Ai*j 

J.Z&+! f jj I ^ Ui*J 1 

140 grains : Mint ? : H. 858, 

^ UiImJ ! g 1 /«m ^ j t aJ ! j lA ! I 


AiA Al? llA. ^ 


| jXA 


A^li^ I 


Mbits': H. 8(31. 


No. 11. Copper : 

Obverse ' 

Reverse : 

No. 12. Copper : 

Obverse : 

Reverse : 

No. 13. Billon : 144 grains : 

Obverse : As 12. 

Reverse : As 12, but year 861. 

No. 14. Copper : 70 grains : Mint : II. 85 x or 86 x. 

Obverse : Ad — -or ai — ! id#* 

Reverse : 

* * * * * 
Mahmud I., A. H. 863—917. 

No. 15a. Billon : 145 grains : Mint ? : H. 863. 


Obverse : 
Reverse : 


S 12» A 
Air UaJLJ 1 * l-i 


Aid I y t ^ \j bioJ I 


o- 


$ l*S> 


*Ias 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Mahmud Shah, Defender of the World and of the 
Faith, Father of Victory, 

Brother of Qutb Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, the 
Sultan. 

15b. Billon : 147 grain* : Mint? : H. [8] 63. 

Reverse : As 15a, but with top line clearer, and year — ir. 

16. Billon : 139 grains : Mint? : H. 863. 

Obverse .* ^Uah-Jj #U> Aj+zz* ^Aidf^jf fj Ui&JljeO 
Reverse: As 1*2, but year Mr 

17. Copper : 145 grains : Mint: FI. [8] 64 

Obverse: — ft ^ aj+s* 

Reverse: — 1^ ^oJf^ UioJ !^<eU ^LLL-J’ 


18. Billon : 140 grains : Mint ? : 1J. 867. 
Obverse: As 17, with addition of year aiv 
Reverse : J>k)y\ 


f j i JJ 4^ J t j+m ti 


19. Copper : 140 grains*. Mint ? ; H. 827 (for 807) 
Obverse: As 18, but year a|*v (sic), doubtless for Mv 
Reverse: As 18, 


< 
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No. 20a. Copper : 135 grains : Mint ? : H. 8G8. 

Obverse: aIa \ji I ^UaJLJf 

No. 21. Copper : 175 grains: Mustatabad : H. 870 or 879. 

Obverse: Circular area 

Margin (?) 

Reverse: As 18, with addition of year av* or a vi . 

No. 22. Copper : 215 grams : perhaps Mustafabad : H. 880. 

Obverse: Square area ^LLLJ | &j+s!* 

left margin 

other margins illegible. 

Reverse: As 18, with addition of year a a* 

No. 23. Copper : 171 grains : Mustafabad : H. 882. 

Obverse: ^UaJLJI 

Reverse : As 1^, with addition of year aaT 
No 2d. Copper : 172 grains : Mustafabad: H. 883. 

Obverse: As 23. 

Reverse : As 18, with addition of year AAr 
No. 25. Copper : 217 grains : Mustafabad : H. 886. 

Obverse : Square area 

upper margin ^k^x 

other margins illegible. 

Reverse : As 17, but year a at 
N o. 26. Silver : 88 grains : Mint ? : H. 890 or 900. 

Obverse : square area having peaked sides ^ IbJLJ I g im 
lower margin A ^ * or S • • 
other margins illegible. 

Reverse: I Jj ! ^LbLJl 

No. 27. Silver : 80 grains : Mint ? : II. <S91. 

Obverse: Circular area ejLLLJl (compare 21) 

margin illegible. 

Reverse : As 26, with addition of year | 

No. 28a. Copper : 65 grains: Mint ? : Date ? 

Obverse: jjU^ 

No. 29. Silver : 65 grains : Mustafabad ? : H. 894. 

Obverse: Square area ^UaLJt dj*** 

upper margin 

left margin r 6 * 1 

lower and left margins (doubtfully) »>b> 
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Outer linear and dotted circles. 

Reverse: As 26, with addition of year a^ (**a*j. 

Outer linear and dotted circles. 

No. 30. Copper : 220 grains : Mint ? : H. 896 or 897. 

Obverse: Square area I 

margins illegible. 

Reverse : As 18, with addition of year (or A ^v). 

No, 31. Silver : 88 grains : Muhammadabad : H. 9U0. 

Obverse : Square area having peaked sides ^UaLJt jjLi 
right margin 

upper margin * ^ 

left margin illegible. 

lower margin 1 • • 

Reverse : As 26. 


No. 


No. 


32. Silver : 86 grains : Mint ? : II, 900. 

Obverse : Square area u IhLJ 1 g 

lower margin S • * 

other margins illegible. 

Outer linear and dotted circles. 

Reverse: As 26, also outer linear and dotted circles. 


33. Silver: 87 grains : Muhammadabad : H. 9<>2. 


Obverse : Square area 
right margin 
upper margin 
left margin 
lower margin 
Reverse : As 26. 


w Aju* 


No. 34. Silver: 88 grains: Muhammadabad ‘urf Champ anir : 
H. 903. 

Obverse : Square area having peaked sides 

margins — lower, right, upper, left, lower — 

H • r Ui 1 a. o '-rj'* 

Reverse : As 26. 

No. 35. Silver : G5 grains : Mint? : II. 904. 

Obverse: Square area ^UxLJ I dj*** 

margins illegible. 

Reverse : As 18, with addition of year S •!* 
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No. 36. Silver : 89 grains : Mustafabad ? : H. 905. 

Obverse: Square area ^Lhhj! 

upper margin 

left margin I 

lower and right margins (doubtfully) ah 
Reverse : As 26, with, addition of year V* 

and outer linear and dotted circles. 

This coin is evidently closely related to No. 29. 
No. 37. Copper: 318 grains : Mint? : H. 905. 

Obverse : Curved diamond area ^UaJLJt g Li £ j+^° 

margin lower and to right . & 

other margins illegible. 

Reverse : As 26. 

No. 38. Silver : 88 grains : Mint ? : H, 912. 

Obverse : Square area having peaked sides f 8L£ 

margins illegible. 

Reverse .* As 26, with addition of year S I r 
No. 39. Silver: 176 grains: Muhammadabad ‘urf Champanlr : 
Date ? 

Obverse : Scalloped circular area 

upper and left margins [^ J ]^iU. ^(j I 

lower and right margins illegible. 

Reverse : As 26. 

No. 40. Silver : 160 giains : Mint ? : Date ? 

Obverse : Square aiea gli gLi a j+ar* 

margins illegible. 


No. 


No. 


Reverse: As 26, 

41. Silver : 85 grains : Muhammadabad : Date ? 


Obverse : Square area having peaked sides ud-hLJ | $ Li 


right mar< 




upper margin ^ b f 

other margins illegible. 

Reverse: As 26. 

42. Copper: 141 grains : Mint P : Date ? 

Obverse : Square area & LhhJ I 8 

margins illegible. 

Reverse : As 18. 
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No. 43. Copper: 168 grains : Mint P : Date ? 

Obverse: Circular area & IkLJ t a***" 0 

margin illegible. 

Reverse: As 18. 

* * * * # * 

Muzaffar II, A. H. 917—932. 

No. 44. Silver : 110 grains: Khanpur p : H. 921. 

[On the Plate the obverse ami reverse of this coin 
occupy each the other’s position.] 

Obverse: * In wavy circle ^UaLJ 

HT) 

Reverse : In plain circle I ^ j Uj I 

jsGjJ I^J f Ij 

No. 45. Copper: 173 grains: Mint? : H. 925. 

Obverse : In square having doubled sides, each peaked : 

<| r 6 & Ual-J I ^ J+X* 3 ^ J&3a* 

Reverse : As 44 (doubtful). 

No. 46. Silver: 110 grains : Mint? : Date 927. 

Obverse: In circle *KV ^LhLJ I jU dj^' 0 &■> 

Reverse: As 44, 

No, 47. Silver: 104 grains : Mint ? : H. 929. 

Obverse: In circle circumscribing a square whose sides are 
peaked : 

S r ^ ^LbJLJl gti oj*- 3 5J jBJa* (?) All t<*lA 

Reverse : As 44, with outer linear and dotted circles. 

No. 48. Silver : 196 grains : Mint ? : H. 930. 

Obverse: As 45, but year ST* 

Reverse: As 44. 

No. 49. Copper : 159 grains : Mint ? : H. 932. 

Obverse : In circle ^UaLJl &U> eP 

Rtver*e: irr [j^y [ph... . . jhdoJt 

No. 59. Silver: 107 grains : Mint? : Date? 

Obvers* : In square having peaked sides : 

A£Lc A.P I AlA g ^ t 

* The legend in the lower half of the obverse of this coin is doubtful. For 

the provisional reading here given I am indebted to my friend Mr. H, Nelson 

Wright. 
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Reverse : As 44. 

This coin may be of Mufiffar lit., to whom it is assigned in the Brit. Mus. 
Catal., Alulummadau State^ NoAdO.) 

# * * # * 

Bahadur, A. H, 932— 943. 

No. 51.* Silver : 130 grains : Mint ? : II. 933. 

Obverse : * ^ ^aJ Ij 
lit > t‘f$v : ^ I 55 ^ 

srr 

No. 52. Copper : 172 grains: Mint? : H. 934. 

QLrt rsc : In circle ^LbLJl & L»^ i jiJa*o ^ j jj L» j & 

margin illegible. 

Rrvcr$p : ^ri* H Uj aJ ( w-aB.? 

No. 53. ('upper: 217 grains: Mint ? : II. 93<s, 

Obverse: (?) I ^ 

Hearse: As 52, but \ ear STA near the middle. 

No. 54. Copper: 207 grains: Mint ? : II. 938. 

Obverse : As 53. 

Keren 1 : A - 52, but year ‘ITA at bottom. 

No, 55. Silver: 34 grains: Mint r : II. 941. 

Obvtrsf : In double circle, each scalloped, j A 4^ 

lia'erst : In double circle, each scalloped, 11*1 yjlkLJ I 
No. 5G. (’opprr : 82 grain- : Mint r : II. 913. 

Obverse : !>Usx ^ j » U j *4* 

2? vrse: A- 52, but year Ifr 
No. 57. Silver: 111 grain-: Mint: II.[9]41 ? 

Olvera: In circle ^UahJt 

Reverse: As 52, but date illegible — perhaps [l]l*l 
* # # * * 

Mahmud III, A. II. 943—961. 

No. 58, Copper : 237 grains : Mint ? : H. 944. 

Obverse: Square area ^LkUJI 

lower margin 
otlier margins illegible. 

* This rscst mtere-thc com merits opcciai notice. Both it and No. 55 

were presented to me by Mr. H. Nelson Wright of Allahabad. 

8 
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Reverse: Square area LxioJl ^-*13 

lower margin (0 

other margins illegible. 

No. 59. Copper: 154 grains: Mint ? : H. 945. 

Obverse : cj t ? ^ % t^g ^ 

Reverse: (.<£.! oJ | o 

No. 60, Mixed coppery metal : 147 grains: Mint ? : H. 945 # 
Obverse: In circular area ^U&LJI 8 1 m <*juU 

lower margin ^4 

remainder of margin illegible. 

Reverse : Ui aJ t 

No. 61. Mixed coppery metal ; 132 grains : Mint P : Date 948. 
Obverse : In circular area, as GO, 
margin illegible. 

Reverse : As 59, but year ^ PA 
No, 62. Copper : 144 grains : Mint ? : H. [9J55. 

Obverse: Square area *l£^*** 

right margin 
other margins illegible. 

Reverse : — 6 4 dJ I j c>J I yc Li 

No. 63. Silver : 113 grains : Mint \ : H. 957. 

Obverse : In square having peaked sides, 

1 fi V (J tbl*J t $ [ JZ» tJulaJ 1 

Reverse : 1 ^ ^ <3* 3" I I o' * ^ L> I jr° ^ 

No. 64. Silver : 54 grains : Mint p : II. 961. 

Obverse : In circle & Ual*J I * U tJuJaJ ^ 

margin illegible. 

Reverse : k-Aj oJ I ]^*s li [1 I J ^ l-i«J \ <5jL f b l j) f 

No. 65. Silver : 111 grains : Mint ? : H. [95] 9? 

Obverse : As 64. 

Reverse : As 64, but year — 9 (doubtful). 

No. 66. Mixed bronze-like metal : 141 grains: Mint? : Date? 
Obverse : In circle, a* 60. 

margin blank. 

Reverse : ort ^ b WdJ 
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No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 

No. 


No. 


No. 


Ahmad III., A. II. 961— 968. 

67, Copper: 168 grains : Mint ? : H. 961 or 9C4. 

Obverse: Square area gl* I 

margins illegible. 

Reverse : 1 1t* or 1 1 1 ( <1 ) ^ ^ 

68. Silver : 2*22 grains : Mint p : II. 963. 

Obverse : In square having double side*?, each peaked, 

Sir ^ th-LJ I »U 

Reverse : I 4^/cL.s;^ Ij>j I 1— jo ixJ I A4— 

f aU tj 


69tf. Copper: 71 grains : Mint ? : H. 963, 

Obverse : S IP* 8 ^ ' 

70a. Copper : 217 grains : Mint ? : Date ? 

Obverse : Square area * & 

margins illegible. 

* v # * 4 


Mnzaffar III,, A. H. 9G8— 980, and 991—992. 

71. Silver : 110 grains : Mint? : H. 968. 

Obverse: In square thl^J 1 * 1 A « 

Reverse : Caj ^ !j l — Jp od l^j***A 

[ ! ] 

72. Silver : 114 grains : Mint ? : H, 969. 

Obverse: In scalloped circle, as 71 but year 1 1 1 
Reverse: As 71. 

73. Copper: 144 grains : Ahmadabad ? : H. 970. 

Obverse: Square area S v ♦ 

margins illegible — perhaps traces of 

^ 1 1 ! tX*. a. f 

Reverse : f £ I j ] Ijo 

74 a. Copper : 214 grains : Mint ? : H. 971 
Obverse: In circle SV| sU^ila/o 

75. Copper: 175 grains ; Ahmadabad: H. 977. 

Obverse: Circular area tiZyda* 

margins illegible, but, from comparison with other 
specimens of this type, would seem to read 


■ 
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Reverse .* [5 ^ ^ 1 

Some unusual symbols are present in both the 
upper and the lower portions of the reverse. 

No. 76. Silver : 07 grains: Mint ? : H. 978. 

Obverse : Square area, peaked side?*, Sva Uhi jkk* 

margins illegible. 

Reverse : As 71, 

No. 77. Copper *. 133 grains : Mint ? : Date ? 

Obverse ' t 

Reverse : * j 

No. 78. Copper : 14S grains: Mint? : H. 971. 

Obverse: In circle 1VI 

Reverse : ^ ^ 

This reading of the difficult inscription on the 
reverse has been supplied by Mr. Nelson Wright, 
I.C.S. li we may take a peri- 

phrasis for “coin,*’ the legend reads, ‘May the 
coin remain as long as the orb of the sun and 
moon.’ There seems to be some connexion be- 
tween this inscription and that on 86. 

No. 79.* Silver : 174 grains : Ahmadabiid : II. 991. 

Obverse: In double linear square with dots between the 
lines, 

\ <\ \ » Li ^Ual— J\ 

lower margin 

other margins illegible. 

Reverse : In double linear square with dots between the 
lines, 

the kalimah ^ ^ 1 ^ ® 

upper margin (probably) 
right margin (probably) 
other margin* illegible. 

No. Bo* Copper : 85 grains : Ahmaddbnd : [II- 9‘Jl j. 

Obverse [» U 1 

Recede: v<r aJ 1^1,5 


* {Jniu> N«'d. To aud bU were stiuck dur.ng Muz a liar Ills tejoud rui^n 

A. h, yyi-ow. 
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No. 81. Silver: 72 grains : Mint? : Date? 

Obverse: »U * V A or SI A (for <}va) 

Reverse : As 72, but the legend is very degenerate. 

A Katar, or Rajput dagger, is represented in the 
lower part of the field of the reverse. 

This coin is a KacchKorl, struck during the reign of Rayadhan 

probably Bayadhan I. (A.D. 1G66— 1697). The Ra’os of Kacch 
retained on their coins, along with their own names written in 
Devanagari, the name of Muzaffar (III.) of Gujarat and the year 
978, both in Persian characters. This type of coin continued to be 
struck until recent times, but, as the years passed, the figures of 
the date and the letters of the Persian legend on the reverse became 
ever more and more degenerate. 

No. 82. Copper: 189 grains ; [Navanagar] : Date? 

Obverse ; c/hU f jiA* |va (for iva). 

Reverse : A very degenerate form of the legend on the reverse 
of Coin No. 72. 

This is a copper coin of the Navanagar State, a rough imitation 
of the coins struck by Muzaffar 111., before Akbar’s conquest 
of Gujarat. 


For the admirable plates that accompany this article I am 
indebted to my esteemed and learned friend Mr. Henry Cousens, 
M.R.A.S., Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
India. -With bis unfailing kindness he offered to take casts in 
plaster, and from them photographs, of all coins that I might 
select for the purpose ; and it was this most generous offer of his — 
an offer entailing much tedious labour on his part — that more 
than all else encouraged me to undertake the writing of the present 
article. Never before have photographic plates been prepared 
representing so complete a set of the coins of the Gujarat Salt an at, 
and by this valuable contribution Mr. Cousens has placed the 
readers of this Journal under a deep debt of obligation. 

G, P. T. 
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